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TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOR one more week we are conypelled to 
appear before our readers in a provisibnal, 
and therefore an imperfect, condition. The 
temporary lodging which we have found in 
our burnt-out state is still our abode; and 
even the composition of our paper is obliged 


he could make no representation to his nateral , 


to conform itself in some degree to our pro- | 


visional machinery. Thus the woodcut which 
has replaced our ordinary beading must for 


another week remain wood in licu of the | 


perennial metal now familiar to our readers. 


day for our next number, which will be ar- 
rayed in all the brilliancy of new type. And 
if, in the meantime, our endeayour under se 
severe and unexpected a difficulty has earned 
us an increased confidence —if our troub.e has 
procured for us an increased sympathy from 
our readers, we shall not regard even a Fire 
as an unredeemed calamity. 


News of the Wleh, 


advisers against resorting to the ordinary 
course of resistance ; probably he could not 
even tell them that his own conviction was 
adverse to war; and we may suppose that 
the tesol¥e how taken ig regarded. in Cor- 
stantinople as the only step open to the 
Sultan, according to the #aanimous opinion 
of every party in his eapital. 

With respect to the probable result of the 
war, we do not share in the feeling of thase 
who take a gloomy view. The Turkish army 


" r | has been strengthened to a considerable force; 
Everything will be set right, however, by the | 


it appears to be in tolerable health; it is noted 


| for its power of attack; its artillery is strong; 


CCORDING to the latest report, the | 
L\. position of the Turkish affair in Constan- 


tinople and St. Petersburgh has 


totally 


changed ; the Sultan is for war, seimetar | 


in hand; and the Emperor is for friendly 
negotiations instead of war. Let us at once 
express our own belief that these representa- 
tions are false, in so far as they pretend that 
there is any real change in the course of 
events. 

The Sultan has taken the advice of his 


Grand Council, a body comprising about one | 
hundred and twenty persons of the highest | 
rank in his dominions, assembled on sutlt oeca- | 


sions to give him counsel. 
sidered the actual state of affairs—have con- 
certed defensive measures, and have recom- 
mended the Sultan to make a formal declara- 
tion of war. The report that he has actually 
done so is a presumptive inference from these 
proceedings. The Sultan, however, could 
hardly do otherwise. He has for many months 
tolerated the presence of an invading force 
within his own provinces ; in deference to his 
Western allies, he has suspended what the 
Sovereign of every country might have been 
expected to begin on the instant — aetive 
means for expelling the invader. 


tions have been tried on the advice of two, 
and then of four Powers, and have only given 
Under these circumstances, 


Russia time. 


Negotia- | 


They have con- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








it ison its own ground; and the Turks pos- 
sess the means of crossing that barrier which 
English writers have recently represented as 
keeping the two armies asunder—the Danube. 


| The, Rassian army, on the other hand, is 


great upon papér; it is known to be enfeebled 
by disease, and decimated by desertions; it is 
strong in ‘brute endurange, but not in attack, 
It is pevishing like rotten sheep. 

Politically the situation of Turkey is far 
stronger than writers have recently allowed. 
It is nonsense to talk of the Greeks as a power 
in Sclavonian Turkey. reece proper is torn 
with factions; out of that kingdom the Greeks 
are a shopkeeping elass, and nothing more than 
that. The Sclavonians themselves are too he- 
terogeneous in race, in degrees of civilization, 
and in opinion, to be “a State,” though they 
might be a federation, The Turks are still 
the one great minority among smaller ones. 
Let war be amaial in Turkey, and Hun- 
gary would be an ally outflanking the in- 


vader—the reason, probably, for the strange | 








disposition of the Russian army, with its | 


right ming bent bok like that of a.lame duck, 

Whede ’gts, and others that we all know; 
may accouut for the report from Olmutz that 
the Emperor, good-natured man ! in Yhoments 
of unguarded conversation, has been hinting 


‘ 


that he would accept a fresh Note, composed | 


by France and England according to the 
sense which those Powers intended to give the 
Vienna Note. It is evident that this report 
deserves no other name than 'that of humbug. 
There is not an authentic docament issuing 
from the government of Nicholas that has not 
distinctly repudiated everything that this ru- 
mour implies; and the Notes of Nesselrode 
not only agree with each other, but they 
agree with the Will of Peter the Great. If 
indeed Nesselrode’s explanation on the Turk- 
ish modification had never been made public, 


bend EN eee ee 


Russia might now have backed out, disclaim 
ing her treacheries; but that explanation 
nailed her false colours to the mast. Russia 
does not mean to may mean to 
cajole, and to gain time if we will allow her. 
If out ministers arc drawn isto new negotia- 
tions, they would buy a gross of green spec- 
tales ou the strength of “the Cosmogony,.” 
There appears to be but one course open to 
our Government, which would not involve 
our being duped as well as dishonoured; it is, 
steadily to snpport Turkey in demanding, 
before | any other negotiation or condition 
whatsoever, the evacuation of the Prinei- 
puities. In point of fact, Russia never had 
any right to negotiate while she had a soldier 
on Turkish ground, She has lost the oppor 
tunity allowed to her; and having attempted 
to bally other independent} powers, she must 
now be made to feel the humiliation that she 
sought to inflict. If we permit Russia to dupe 
us again, we are disgraced and paralyzed in 
the eyek of the worlds if we go forward, we 
are sure to reduce her to our terms. She has 
tried to make herself the half of Europe, 
stretching from north to south, from Baltic to 
Mediterranean; and as she was already for- 
midable from the extent of her territory we 
must meet her attempts at further aggression 
by stripping her of something that she now 
holds. As Austria is her accomplice Aus- 
tria, moreover, must be treated in the same 
fashion. England can redress the wrongs 
which those two Powers have inflicted upon 
Europe can reduce them to dimensions of 
harmlessness. Being able, England, to whom 
Europe, looks as the champion of freedom 
is bound to accomplish the deliverance. We 
must not only “maintain the equilibrium of 
Europe qs fixed by treaty,” but we must give 
to Europe a better equilitirintnt—a | surer foun- 
dation—a more generous spirit—a safer life. 
And, if we take the opportunity which 
Russia and Austria have given us, we can 
reduce those great empires to their original 
limits and at once set free the enslaved 
nations of Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Finland, Livonia, besides relieving 
many others, Sweden, Norway, the Danish 
nation, Northern Germany and Turkey, 
of their apprehension of a Polish doom. All 
of these countries would furnish contingents ; 
all would hail us as their saviour; all would 
gladiy take our counsel in atrangmg their 
constitutions upon our own apes all 
would give us, after their means, and many of 
them in the richest degree, the trade which is 


vield; she 
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withheld by the anti-commercial, anti-social, 
anti-human tyrants who now hold two thirds 
of Europe in slavery. 

The royal supportets who have not quite 
accomplished what they meant at Olmutz, 
have gone to Warsaw,—two Emperors and one 
King,—to put their heads together against 
England and France, and the United States, 
and the welfare of mankind. 

The English public is beginning to rouse 
itself, but only beginning. Meetings are held, 
but only those who have the strongest feelings 
upon the subject yet come forth. The meet- 
ing at the London Tavern, last night, however, 
—planned as the preliminaries w ere, with great 
circumspection,— revised at last, as the reso- 
Intions were, by the calm keen intellect of 
Francis Newman,—represents a real opinion, 
although it does not represent the body of 
English society. That still holds back, half 
in doubt, balf in eonfidenee, waiting for deci- 
sive action on the part of our own Ministers. 
‘The Cabinet Couneil is supposed to be almost 


in permanence ; what takes place does not | 


transpire. It is only known that communica- 
tions with the Czar are still kept up, and that 
Lord Stratford de Redeliffe has instructions 
which will enable him to act with energy im 
support of the Sultan. ? 

Closely allied with this subject is the posi- 
tion of America towards Austria. 
meeting at New York has confirmed the 
approval which the Government of General 
Pierce has given to Captain Ingraham, and 
Kossta, finally surrendered by the Austrian 
Government, - on his way to America. 
The two-beaked eagle is no match for the 
bird of Washington when it comes to a 
contest ; and, by the help of God, that 
Western Eagle shall ere long assist in tearing 
up the two-beaked Kagle that has too long 
been devouring the vitals of Europe. 

In France the progress of the Emperor has 
lost its interest before the progress of a great 
Frenchman to the tomb. Frangois Arago is 
gone. His name is for ever allied to the his- 
tory of his country, political and scientific. 
As a politician, he was more honest, ardent, 
and sturdy, than disereet. Ile threw his 
heart and his right arm into the cause of the 
people, and suffered bitterly when he found 
that revolutionary elements defied control 
even by so vigorous and firm intellect as_his. 
A life of adventure and success ended in a 
melancholy of disappointment ; but Arago had 
done so much for democratizing science, aswell 
as for keeping alive the passion of public 
patriotism, that he could well afford to endure 
some reverses at the end. It is acheering sight 
to see aman of science followed to his grave, not 
only by his friends, not only by brother philo- 
sophers, but by the representatives of the State, 
including the personal representative of that 
Emperor whose will he had resisted, whose 
allegiance he had refused to swear, and who 
has unquestionably added to the magnanimity 
that retained Arago in his post, in spite of 
the contumacy, a very admirable act of 
homage in paying the last honours to that 
great, robust, intraetable citizen. 

Spain is undergoing a ministerial crisis of a 
peculiar kind. A new Ministry is appointed, 
and the leading Minister had hoped to appoint 
a voung relative of his own to be “the ruling 
influence ;” but it seems the royal caprice has 
taken another turn, and the Ministry feels 
unsafe. Meanwhile the Spaniards are growing 
augry with a court thus forgetful of appear- 
ances, and with statesmen who can consent to 
base their power on such foundations; and 
Narvaez, whose return the Queen has just 
permitted, is hailed by the Spanish people as 
the probable head of another revolutionary 
coup d état. 

Uneonneeted with foreign affairs, there is 
little doing at home to distinguish the present 


1s 


A great | 


! 
Burnley and Bacup have joined, like those of | 
Preston, in announcing that they will resist 
demands for higher wages by closing their 
mills, and they have bound themselves to each 
other under heavy penalties. 

The cholera continues its progress, not un- 
checked, however, by the precautions taken 
against it. It is Ireland which supplies the 
most novel of home incidents. One is of a 
pleasing kind :—Mr. James C. Haste, a Lan- 


cashire man, has bought an Irish estate, and | 


has commenced his ownership with an extra- 
ordinary liberality: besides improvements, 
building cottages for the peasants, buying up 
from the late proprietor, and foregoing 
arrears of rent; and, in short, beginning de 
| novo with all his people. They are delighted, 
and he anticipates a profit. The meeting of 
the Tenant-right League, to quarrel with 
each other, and to bandy charges of intrigue 
with Ministers and “ unmitigated lying,” is in 
painful contrast with Mr. Haste’s practical 
emancipation of Irish agriculture. But the 
other and newest fact is the most frightful 
| railway accident that has happened for years 
—the overtaking of a passenger train from 
| Killarney by a cattle train, and the total de- 
| struction of the former with hideous slanghter 
and mutilation. As usual, unpunctuality and 
neglect of signals are the causes. Everybody 
is shocked; but we all know, from experience, 
| that the same things will occur again—un- 
punctuality, disregard of signals, and blood. 
| It is a settled plan. 


| 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 

| Now that we seem approaching a crisis in the Turkish 

Question, and the long delays of secret diplomacy 
| have produced the present equivocal attitude of our 
| Government, and tested the patience of the people, 
| something like a national expression of opinion will 
probably take place. There has been already partial 
movement, and now an opportunity for the display of 
their feelings has been provided for the people of 


THE METROPOLIS, 

The initiative in this step was taken last weck ; and, 
on Saturday, ata preliminary publie meeting at An- 
derton’s Hotel it was resolved that a public meeting 
should be held at the London Tavern on Friday (yes- 
terday), to call upon Ministers to support Turkey 
against the unjustifiable acts and designs of Russia. 
Mr. Thomas Prout, Mr. Moore, Mr. Nicholay, and 
others spoke ; and the prevailing feeling seemed to be 
that Ministers should be told that England must do 
her duty in this juncture, and act on the right side. 
Secret diplomacy also came in for its not unmerited 
share of censure, 

The following resolutions were proposed at the great 
meeting held last night at the London Tavern, to ex- 
press public opinion on the ‘Turkish question. 

“1, That the series of Russian agzressions convinces 
this meeting that there is in the Russian Cabinet a 
fixed purpose not only to subdue Turkey, but to 
domineer over all Europe, and extirpate all freedom. 
We look upon this as the true reason why no diplo- 
matic settlement of the Tureo-Russian quarrel was 
possible, and we lament that the British Government 
has wasted most valuable time, damaged the just cause 
of the Turks, inflicted upon commerce months of need- 
less fdepression, and (worst of ali) has inspired uni- 
versal suspicion of the good faith of England, in a 
vain effort to negociate with an unserupulous and 
violent power, which acted while we talked, and which, 
if now momentarily appeased, would only become more 
dangerous on some early occasion. 

“2. That this meeting applauds the glorious pa- 
triotic spirit of the Turkish people at the present 
crisis, and would deplore any attempt on the part of 
the British Government to suppress that spirit, as an 
act of unparalleled infamy ; especially considering the 
many solemn ways in which England has bound her- 
self to maintain Turkish independence. 

“3. That not only the interest but the duty and 
honour of England call upon her Government to dis- 
eard all secret and dynastie diplomacy, and to render 
prompt, decisive, and effective aid to Turkey. 

“4. That this meeting is of opinion that Austria, by 
reason of her previous course of policy, and of her 
recent pertidious behaviour towards Turkey, ought to 
be regarded as an enemy by us, and not cherished as 
an ally, 

“5, That an address embodying the foregoing re- 
solutions, be entrusted to a deputation to be presented 
to her Majesty. 

“6. That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 














week from its predecessors. The masters of 


transmitted to the Turkish ambassador,” 


The preliminary committee had considered the 
propriety of submitting a resolution, calling on Govern- 


| ment to suspend the Foreign Enlistment Act, but in 


the hope that the Government intend to give material 
aid to Turkey they did not bring forward that question. 
A vote of want of confidence in the present Adminis- 
tration was also suppressed: on the [ground jthat no 
possible ministry of the day could be safely entrusted 
with the cause of European freedom: “ and it would 
be useless to call for the removal of one set of men 
without being able to name their successors.” 


MR. URQUHART AT HANLEY. 

A meeting to pronounce in favour of Turkey was 
| held at the Hanley Potteries on Monday. The chief 
| bailiff presided over a crowded assembly, and Mr, Ur- 
quhart made a clear and explanatory speech. He 
showed how the quarrel affected us by pointing out 
how the money market had been affected, and the 
price of grain raised ; and second, he dwelt upon the 
obligations by which states were bound, and expatiated 
upon the folly of the cry of peace. He then, under 
the third head, reviewed the history of Russia, and 
her progressive aggrandisements, and described the 
character of the Turks, as a people and as a nation, 
exhibiting, on the one hand, the aggressive character 
of Russia, and, on the other, the inoffensive character 
of the Turks. In deseribing the quarrel, he pointed 
out that England and Europe were assailed through 
Turkey, while they had been made use of as Russia's 
instruments. ‘The consequence he described, as the 
occupation of some portions of Turkey by the British 
forces, the possible occupation of Egypt, and a quarrel 
thereupon with France; a partition of Turkey by the 
powers which had interposed for her defence, and a 
quarrel thereupon between themselves; the develop- 
ment in Turkey of a great] military power and a bit- 
terly hostile disposition to Europe, that either the 
explosion would bring down the Ottoman Empire, and 
place Russia in the command of the Dardanelles and 
Europe at her mercy, or an invasion of Europe by the 
Turks, when the decomposed nations of Europe might 
be glad to prefer the laws of the Koran to the doctrines 
of reform and theories of republics. Mr. Urquhart 
concluded a speech of two hours and a half, inter- 
rupted by repeated cheers, by telling the meeting that 
they were not to rectify corruptions so deep, and an 
array of power so formidable, by any memorials they 
could vote or any resolutions they might pass. That 
it required a new institution of citizenship, which 
could only be gradually and laboriously formed, and 
which he saw no hope save amongst the working 
classes themselves. After a vote of thanks had been 
passed to him, he proposed a similar one to the Chief 
Bailiff, who, in returning thanks, complimented the 
meeting on their attentive and orderly conduet, form- 
ing suci a contrast to those which had hitherto been 
held in that place. 





LEICESTER. 

The people of Leicester have manfully spoken out 
their sentiments on the duty of England in the East. 
Their meeting was held on Tuesday. It was convened 
Ly the Mayor, Mr. John Manning, in obedience to a 
requisition, signed by 166 of the inhabitants. The 
speakers were Dr. Noble, Mr. W. Hardy, Mr. J. F. 
Hollings, Mr. J. Biggs, and Captain Harris, The 
speech of the last-named gentleman may be taken as a 
fair representation of the opinions, feelings, and sound 
British sympathies of the meeting. 

“Captain Harris said he had visited Turkey more than 
once, and so luely as four years ago he leit the Turkish 
dominions for this country. ‘The Turks had been represented 
by many of the public organs to be a barbarous people, whom 
it would be tothe interest of Christianity to chase out of 
Europe. A more fallacious representation was never made. 
The Turks, he was able to say, were among the most en- 
lightened of European nations, if enlightenment meant high 
moral principle. He had never met with greater hospitality 
or greater respect tian he, being a Christian, met with in 
Turkey, from all classes. He placed himself frequenily 
among the ‘Turkish soldiers—not among the highest ranks, 
but among the private soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
—and he was received with hospitality and kindness, and 
especially because he was an Englishman. ‘lurkey looked 
to Kugland in her present case, and to England almost en- 
urely ; but he was sorry to say—though he did not wish to 
castuny Laputation upon our Government—they hada difficult 
position to maintain, and they might have acted according to 
their ideas of wisdom and integrity ;—but this he knew, had 
he individually been placed at the head ef the Government 
when the Emperor of Russia threatened the Turks with the 
invasion of the Danubian Principalities, Captain Harris 
would have instructed his ambassadors to say to tie Emperor 
of Russia, ‘ ‘The moment that a single Russian baitalion 
crosses the Pruth shall see the English feet in the Bay of 
Constantinos 1 cheers)—and the Emperor of Russia, 
resolute as he was, would never have suffered a Russian sol- 
dier to cross the Pruth. What was w prevent Russia, if she 
conquered Turkey, from conquering Persia?’ And, if she 
conquered Persia, a miserable contest must the English have 
for the protection of Ler Indian possessions, for the ambition 
of Russia knew no bounds. There was no doubt that Russia 
looked forward to wresting India from England. He trusted 
that she never would. He trusted that England would yet 
be able to defy the power of Russia, great as it was. The 
power of Russia was immense, but the power of England was 
immense also; and. if England was but true to herself, he did 
not think she had anything to fear from the great Northern 
Bear. (Applatse.) He trusted that England would always 
keep the peace as long as she could, and that she would never 
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a Sep same time, they could not follow the coun- 
sels of the Peace Society, ana allow themselves to be trampled 
upon by every despot and he trusted that in this particular 
case we should draw the relations closer between England and 
The French Emperor, whatever might be his cha. 

racter, had, at least in this case acted nobly. He had never 
shown any hesitation throughout the whole of this affair, and 
© no doubt, to go whatever length England was in- 


France 


was ready, i 
ved to » with him 

"The vessbution declared, “‘ That the invasion of the 
Danubian Prineipalities, and the continued occupation 
of those provinces by the army of the Emperor of 
Russia, is an unprincipled act of aggression, contrary 
to the law of nations, and calling for the most decisive 
interference on the part of the English people; and 
that the integrity of the Turkish empire being 
guaranteed by the most solemn treaties, to which Great 
Britain has been a party, it is the plain duty of the 
English Government to fulfil its engagements to the 
utmost, by preserving her territory inviolate, and by 
maintaining the Sultan in the full possession of his 
rights as an independent Sovereign.” 

A Memorial to Lord Clarendon was also agreed to. 
It wound up with this significant passage. 

“ And we respectfully request vour Lordship, as an influen 
tial member of the British Government, to take such decisive 
and immediate measures as shall lead to the evacuation of the 
Danubian Principalities, to the full indemnification of the 
Sultan for the injuries sustained by the late invasion of his 
territories, and his future security against the recurrence of 
such an act of aggression 

The greatest unanimity prevailed at the meeting. 





THE ENGLISH PRESS AND AMERICAN 
OPINION, 

A won letter, having general reference to the points 
of common spirit between England and the United 
States, and particularly dealing with the question of 
“ neutrality’? in case of war, has appeared in the 
Times, from the pen of “ General J. Watson Webb, 
Editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer,” a 
journal of Whig polities and large circulation. Last 
July the Times commented on an article written in the 
American paper by General Webb, on the subject of 
neutrality and privateering, and the American editor 
now discusses the topie with the editor of the Times. 

“In regard to privateering, our laws are particularly 
stringent ; and, should this country become involved in a war 
with Russia, its commerce will be entirely safe from depreda- 
tions by “ Yankee privateers,” or from privateers manned, in 
whole or in part, by citizens of the United States. The late 
Chancellor Kent. in his Commentaries, page 122, vol. i, of 
the edition of 1810, thus describes the laws of the Union in 
relation to privateering :— 

“It is declared (bv statute) to be a misdemeanour for any 
citizen of the United States, within the territory or jurisdic. 


Iv or unjustly, for that would be a moral | 


| 





} 





tion thereof, to accept and exercise a commission to serve a | 


foreign Prince, State, colony, district, or people, with whom 


the United States are at peace; or for any person, except a | 


subject or citizen of any foreign Prince, State, colony, dis 
trict, or people, transiently within the United States, or anv 
foreign armed vessel within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to enlist or enter himself, or hire, or retain another 
person to enlist or enter himself, orto go bevond the limits or 
jurisdiction of the United States with intent to be enlisted or 
entered in the service of any foreign Prince, State, colony, 
district or people, as a soldier, or mariner, or seaman ; or to 
fit out and arm, or to increase or augmeut the force of any 
armed vessel, with intent that such vessel be emploved in the 
service of any foreign Power at war with another Power with 
whom we are at peace; or to begin, or set on foot,or provide 
or prepare the means for any military expedition or enter- 
prise, to be carried on thence against the territory or 
dominions of any foreign Prince or State, or of any colony, 
district, or people with whom we are at peace, or to hire or 
enlist troops or seamen for foreign military or naval service ; 
or to be concerned in fitting out any vessel, to cruise or 
commit hostilities against a nation at peace with us; and the 
vessel in this latter case is made subject of forfeiture. . . 
In the case of the Santissima Trinidad it was decided, ‘ that 
captures made by a vessel so illegally fitted out, whether a 
public or private armed ship, were torts, and that the original 
owner was entitled to restitution if the property was brought 
within our jurisdiction. ” 


General Webb goes on to deprecate a war between 
the newspapers at each side of the Atlantie; and 
points out how unfairly the English press treat isolated 
and exceptional illustrative facts of American manners. 

“Tfa brute of a slaveholder outrages humanity by beating 
his slave, our whole people are held up to censure and con 
demnation, by the English press, as participators in the act; 
if an ignorant, halfeducated backwoodsman, on the confines 
of civilization (whose life from the cradle has been spent with 
arms in his hands on an Indian frontier thousands of miles in 
extent) seeks redress from an enemy as savage as himself, by 
the use of the bowie-knife, the same press points to him with 
exultation as a type of American civilization ; if, from a coast 
extending thousands of miles along the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores of our continent, a band of adventurers evade our 
officers, and piratically invade the territory of a neutral, the 
same English press assures its readers that both our Govern 
ment and our people are regardless of treaty obligations, and 
of the laws of neutrality ; and even if a clever scoundrel in 
the civilized portions of our country commits forgery and 
swindles those who confide in him, the free press of England 
does not hesitate to present the case to the English public 
as one of‘ American honesty !" As well might the American 
Press argue that because the 7'imes newspaper is daily filled 
with the details of brutal Englislimen beating their wives, 
therefore it is evident the whole English people are a set pf 
brutes, who habitually indulge ip this English sport; or be- 








cause Bells Life in London gives grap? accounts of the 
favourite English sport of * the ring, that therefore al 
Englishmen delight in that offepring of ‘ a higher civilization 


or because the late mvestigation into the adminwtraten of 


prison discipline at Birmingham exhibits « state of things 
which would revolt the feelings of the most bratal of the 
slave-dealers of our extreme south, that, therefore. there is 
no such thing as humanity or philanthropy im all Englar 

Or if we deemed it expedient to call attention to vour manu 
facturing districts, and invade the dark alleys and cheerless 
garrets of London, and drag to the light of heawen the 
horribl® starvation and misery which exists re. and 
annually consigns hundreds of thousands of victums to an 
untimely grave, without even the conselat 





us of relynon te 


emooth their path: or if we should attempt to sum opt 
tens of thousands of homan beings whe in this Christi an 
annually®perish without ever having received the benefits of 











education, or learnt that there is a God over all, a future 
state of reward and punishment, and a Saviour whe died for 
sinners if the American presse were daily and habits vi 
present these isolated facts to the American people, and say 
to them—' Such is England, and such Uv peo le who } 

yon with so cordial a hatred that its press can only exist by 
abuse of vou and your institutions, and by holding up ¥ 

wives and daughters to the ruiicule of such a people wd 


say, such were the course of the American press towards ¢ 
land of our fathers, it would be quite as just as is the practice 
of the English press towards the United States; and we too 
might create and foster a spintof hatred and hostility 
towards England quite as sincere and far more potent than 
is, or can be the hatred and contempt which the English 
presse foolishly, recklessiv, and most unadvisedly ws creating 
against their Transatlantic brethren 

© But, thanks be to God and to our kindly feeling for th 
land of our fathers—to our recollections of the past and our 
hopes of the fature—to our common origin, language, htera 
ture and laws—and, above all and over all, to our natural 
love of liberty and constitutional freedom, the American 
press, while it hae witnessed with sorrow the injustice which 
we habitually saffer at the hands of our Enelsh brethren 
has never vet sought to build up among our people a feeling 
hostile to England. Should the tune arrive for such a pr: 
ceeding—which God in bis mercy avert’ —vou know quits 
as well as I can tell you, Sir, that we have amoug us @ mul 
lion and a halfef people who have been driven by circum 
stances from the land of their birth to seek an asvlam on 
our shores —who attribute their expatriation to the injustice 
of England, and are ever ready to act as Propagandists of 
every charge which we might bring against her We have 
but to indulge for a very short period in what you appear 
to consider the luxury of abuse, to accomplish what [ would 
fain believe that up to this period Trollope, Hall, Dickens 
and their associate slanderers of America, united to the 
Times and its co labourers in the same work, have not accom 
plished on this side of the water. 

He disclaims any desire by the Americans to pro- 
pagate Republicanism in Europe. 

“Call it vanity or whatever you please, but they very sin 
cerely, and, in my judgment, very correctly believe that we 
are the only people on the face of Uie globe of sufficient 
general intelligenee, united to a peculiar training and the 
autecedents of our political history, who are qnalitied to ad 
minister and sustain such w republic as that under which we 
ive 

And then refers to Uncle Tom's Cabin and to the 
spirit which English opinions on that book has roused 
in the United States :— 

“ Allow me, in this connexion, to sav one word in relation 
to the influence which the ovations in this country, by the 
press and the people, to the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cal 
has exercised in the United States, It lias roused for the 
moment the same feelings which so generally pervaded our 
country after the war of IS]2:; but this will subside before a 
higher and # holier feeling of fraternity, unless the press of 
England wills it otherwise. Iu the meantime, it has been to 
us a bond of union which wes not intended, but for which 
every man who loves his country is most grateful. ‘The little 
band of secessionists at the south, who have occasionally 
made themselves heard, on the principle that a guat may dis 
turb the slumbers of a lion, have always threatened a union 
with England whenever they seceded. Mra. Stowe's tri 
umphal reception here has entirely cured these madmen of 
that scheme. Then, again, the hardy fanaties and political 
schemers and demagogues of the north, who are Abolitionists 





or Amalgamationists, or Freesoilers, as fanaticism, or political | 


expediency, or honest purposes may dictate, are all devoted 
to their country, descendants of English ancestry, and deeply 
imbued with that John-Bullism which rebels agaivat inter. 
ference from abroad with our internal affairs. Uncle Tom 
ism in England, and your meddling with what does not con- 
cern you, has brought these men to their senses; and, much 
as ther, and all of us, abhor slavery, they will submit 
quietly to its evils, not forgetting that it is a legacy entailed 
upon us by English eupidity ; but which, bad as it is, we do 
not consider as overbalancing a tithe of the blessings which 
we inherited with our Anglo-Saxon laws and the constitutional 
freedom secured by the union of the States 

“With the exception of a handful of the proslavery fol 
lowers of the late Mr. Calhoun, there is nota man in our 
country, from the St. John to the Rio Grande, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, who does not consider slavery a curse 
to the slaveholder and the States in whieh it exists, and who 
would not most cheerfully get rid of it if any person could be 
found wise enough to point out the remedy. England gave 
20,000, 0001, to wet rid of slave ry, and ruined her West India 
possessions. America would give twenty times twenty t t 
rid of this English legacy, if it could be ace omplished without 
ruin to our southern States. But it may not be. The races 
cannot live together in a state of freedom; and we are of 
opinion that it is better that the white man should be master 
than the Negro. Is would be a great pomt gamed, Sir, if you 
could prevent English brates from whipping, beating, and 
trampling upon their wives; but your daily reports of the 
doings in the police-courts clearly demonstrate that it is 
morally impossible. And so Christian and civilized England 


submits to this abomination—which she did not learn from 





| during the five or six rears she survived 


—————— —_ 








our example and +} has not its orn in Vankee cupadity 


—sitppy because there is no alternative bat submission 


RUSSIA THE CIVILIZER.* 


Tur appearance of the authentic memoirs of an aide- 
de -camp of Peter the Great } appens opportunely, at a 
moment when Russia is chaile: e us to & close 
scrutiny of her pretensions to aut racy over Furop. 
To know what manner of men Russian Sovereigns are, 
it is well to stady their characteristics as ¢ xemplified in 
the fullest proportions in the person of their greatest 
man. To know what is the value of the vaunted civ 
zation of Russia, it is well to study it in its first prine P 
and its rudime ntary efforts. The result of this « nquiry 
will probably be that the specious system becun by 
Peter, and continued without modification by his suc 
cessora, is essentially unsound, and that its fruits are 
1 a conclusion, if true, must b« 








unwholesome, § 
drawn from larger premises than are afforded by M 
de Villebois’ desultory proves; but these conta ny r 
cous materials for Russian history, whieh no histor. 
eal fstud nt would willingly foreg 





We will extract 
from them seme passages illustrative of the character 
of the great Czar. 

The destruction of the Strelitz, the janissaries of 
Russia, is notorious; but the detestable manner in 
which it was effected has been disguised by com- 
plaisant historians, After their numbers had been 
msidiously reduced in the course of a few years from 
thirty five or forty thousand to less than: half that 
amount, by exposure tothe hazards of war, and to the 
frauds of their officers in the comrnissariat, the vy at 
last revolted and marched on Moscow in two divisions, 
General Gore 


absenee abrog 





who commanded in the Kimperor's 





1, defeated the first division, with a 
Slaughter of seven out ef their ton thousand; the 
second division he compelled to lay down their arms, 
and decimated them ou the spot. At this juncture 
Peter arrived in Moscow, The vengeance inflicted 
by Gordon on the rebols was not enough for him He 
ordered all the prisoners to be condemned en masse as 
robbers and murderers. 


“ Accordingly, they were bronglt out from the several 
prisoms in which the ch been dispersed ail incarcerated, 
audon ther arrival at Moscow they were collected to the 
number of seven ¢ isat in a pla © surrounded with 
palisndes here was read to them the sentence by which two 


thousand of them were doomed to be hang, and the other tik 
thousand to be beheaded. The sentence was executed in one 
day ta thee following a inner 

They were marched out ten by ten from the palisaded 


enclosure tate a plain in which there had been erected gibbets 


enough to hang two thousand men. There they were tied up 
by tens, in presence of the Czar, who counted them, and of 
all the personages of the Court, whom he had summoned to 
hie sde, that they might be witnesses of this execution. in 


which, moreover, it was his pleasure to euwploy the soldiers 
of bie guard as hangmer 

Atter the execution of these two thousand Strelitz came 
the turn of those wlio were to be beheaded Thew, too, like 
their comrades, were brought out by tens from the enclosure 
in which thes had been penned, and led into the plain, where 
had been laid opposite the gibbets a suflicient number of 
beams to serve as blocks for these five thousand culprits A« 





they arrived in succession they were brought im line, made 
to lie down at full length, and lay their necks on the beame, 
and then the whole file was beheaded. The Czar did not 


content himself with employing only the soldiers of has guard 
for this execution. Armed himsel’ with an axe, he bewan 
by cutting off the heads of a handred of these wretches, after 
which, having cansel axes to be distributed to all the 
princes, lords, and oflicers of lis suite, he ordered them to 
follow his exan ple 

“None of these personages, nmong whom were the Grand 
Admiral, Apraxine, the Grand Chancellor, Prince Menshike! 
Prince Dolgorouky &e., had the hardihood to disobey. They 
were too well ar quainted with the Czars charac ter not to 
know that it was as mach as their lives were we rth to evinee 
the least repugnance on that occasion, and that le would 
have consigned them without mercy to the same fa 
rebels. 





te as the 


“ The five thousand heads were conveved in carts to the 
city, and stuck on iron spikes imbedded in the battlements of 
the walls of Moscow, where they remained exposed during 
the whole reign of this sovereign 

“As for the Strelitz officers, they were gibbeted on the 
city walls in front of and on a level with the grated window 
that admitted light inte the prison of the Princess Sophia 
(Peter's sister), who alw ays had that spectacle before her eves 
1 those unfortunate 
nen 


“It only remains for me to tell the fate of those who 


| having taken flight after their defeat by General Gx rdon, had 





dispersed in different directions. It was forbidden on pain 
of death throughout the whole extent of the Russian empire 
not only to afford them an asylam in any house, but eve 2 to 
supply them with the least aliment, not even water ex npter 
Hence it may be inferred that they all perished miserably 

“ The women and children of the Strelitzes were traneported 
to desert and uncultivated places, where a liuwited extent of 
gromud was assigned them for their abode, under a proluta 
tion that they or their descendants she t 






adever qu t 


Pcter's first wife was Eudochia Foederowna, “ un- 
© Memoires secrete pour acrvir a Chas ie la cour de 
Russie sous les réqnes de Pierre le Grand et Catherine Ire 
rediges et publics pour la Premur s daprés lea many 


scrita originaws d sweur de Ville *, Chef d Evcadre et 
Aide-de-Camp de S.M. le Czar Pierre I, par M. The phile 
Haillez. (Secret Memoirs of the Court of Russia under Peter 
Paris, 1855, 


the Great and Catherme 1.) 
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questionably,” says our author, “the most unfortu- 
princess of her time.”’ Peter had selected her 
for her beauty from among several hundreds of noble 
damsels sent from all parts of the empire to the 
palace, that the Czar might choose one of them for 
his bride, according to ancient Russian usage. Their 
domestic happiness was of brief duration. After 
Eudochia had borne him two sons, one of whom died 
in childhood, Peter consulted the most eminent theolo- 
gians of his empire as to the possibility of his obtain- 
ing a divorce ; but their replies being unfavourable to | 
his project, he shut his wife up in a convent where he 

compelled her to take the veil. Aftera long course of 

promiscuous debauchery, he at last became 850 | 
enamoured of Catherine, a beautiful Livonian slave | 
whom he had taken from Prince Menshikoff, as not 
only to marry her though his wife was living and not 
divorced, but also to resolve that the crown should 
pass to her children, to the prejudice of Alexis, his son 
by Eudochia. The consequence was a conspiracy on 
the part of the rejected heir, in concert with his mother 
and his aunt Sophia, to depose his father. 


nate 


| 

Kudochia, though a veiled and cloistered nun, was not 

so dead to the world, but that she found means to engage | 
secretly in an amorous intrigue with a gentleman of the | 
province of Rostow, named Gleboff, whose amour was | 
] 


favoured by his brother, the Archbishop of the same province, 
andeboth exerted themselves to the utmost to promote the de 
But the conspiracy having got wind | 
before the persons implicated in it had taken the necessary | 
measures Peter I., who was then | 
visiting various states of Enrope with the new Czarina, re- 


signs of the Czarowiteh 


to secure its sticcess, 
turned to Russia upon the first suspicions he conceived, and 
punished without merey or distinction of persons all who 
were engaged in the plot, 

Phe Princess Sophia, the monarch’s sister, was condemned, 
as an accomplice, to receive a handred blows of the palok 
rod of the thickness of a finger 


a 
, which were administered to 
her on her bare shoulders and Joins, in presence of several 
lords and ladies of the Court 

The Czarina Kudochia, having been convicted by letters 
under her hand, by witnesses, and by her own confession, of 


the crime of adultery with the boyard Gleboll, was immured 

in the fortress of Schluxelburg, alter having had to endure the 

her « Alexis Petroviteh, condemned 

rish in prison, and her brother, Abrahain Lapoukine, 
ton the Grand square of Moscow.” 


grief of seeing nly son, 
and pe ' 
execute 

There is nothing in the annals of crime to equal in 
atrocity the cold-blooded murder of Alexis by his 
father, with all its accessories of perfidy, hypocrisy, 
and cruelty, By every art that could move the vic- 
tim’s hopes, his fears, his feelings as a son and a sub- | 
ject, and finally by a promise of pardon, he was be- | 
guiled into making a full confession, Ile was then 
arraigned before the senate and unanimously con- | 
demned to death by that herd of slaves. He then | 
received a formal pardon, and was immediately after 
poisoned in prison by a draught administered by his 
father’s hand. 


Gilebotf, Eudochia’s paramour, was tortured for six 
consecutive weeks, but no confession could be extorted 
from him. He was made to walk on planks set with 
iron points, and finally he was impaled on the Grand 
square of Moscow. There he was once more appealed 
to by the Czar himself in the name of religion, and 
urged to penitence and confession. The dying man 
spat in the ruffian’s face. 

Even his brutal pleasures were by Peter made sub- 
servient to purposes of treachery and cruelty. He 
was fond of encouraging his courtiers by precept and 
example to drink to excess, 


In all his entertainments it was his eustom, when the 
gnests began to be heated with wine, to walk about the tables 
and listen to all that was said; and when he overheard auy- 
thing which he thought it important to investigate in cooler 
moments, he noted it down in his tablets, to be used at a 
fitting opportunity - A man whom the Czar disliked 
having fallen dead drunk in one of these orgies, his majesty 
ordered him to be taken aside ; and that he might sleep more 
soundly, he was made to swallow some more doses of brandy 
by means of a funnel. The ainan is not awake yet. He is 
not the only patient to whom this monarch has administered 
similar soporities, 

In every stage of national existence the respect in 
which woman is held is a measure of the nation’s ca- 
pacity for social progress. In his feelings and conduct 
towards women, the institutor of Russian civilization 
proved himself a gross barbarian. 

He w monster of lust, and though a hard 
worker, he gave himself up at times, if the expression may be 
allowed, to fits of amorous fury, in which age and even sex 
were matters of indifference to him . He did not con- 
sider silence in atfairs of gallantry as a virtue absolutely 
He was fond of chatting with his favourites 
about their adventures with the ladies of the Court or others, 
and he was the tirst to joke about his own, good or*bad.” 

The marks of esteem which Peter bestowed on 
Catherine are the only redeeming tracts in this foul 
ehapter of his personal history. But nobly as she 
regarded the favours received at his hands, it was not in 
human nature that such a woman should always 
remain faithful tosuch a brute. His death alone pre- 
served her from the fate of Anne Boleyn. 


is 


a pertect 


necessary. 


compelled the Empress to traverse the square in which the 


nfortunate man's body ar vd were still exposed, the latter 
being stack on a pike; and he directed her course so as to 
make her brnsh the scaffold with the folds of her dress. 
Catherine was the less prepared for this horrible speetacie, as 


the Emperor, on leaving the palace, had told her they were 
going toa distant quarter, w! sed often to take drives 
in an open sledge. He had the ernuelty even to stare her in 
the face all the time they were crossing the square; but her 
fortitade enabled her to suppress her tears and betray no token 


they 


of emotion. 

He did not always resent so sternly the violation of 
his marriage bed, which he himself respected so 
little. 

“One day, when the Czar was at Strelna, a country seat 
on the Bay of St. Petersburg, and a few leagues distant from 
the capital, he despatehed M. de Villebois with a secret 
message to the Czarina Catherine, who was at Cronstadt, a 
seaport at the entrance of the bay. The intensity of the cold 
on that day was such as is known only in northern climes, 
and against which travellers have no more certam preservative 
than to drink a few drams of brandy on the road 

‘ Villebois did so, but in moderation, on his way from 
Strelna to Cronstadt, where he arrived to all appearance in the 
full possession of his sober senses. He was so considered by 
all the officers of the guard, before whom he had to present 
himself in order to be admitted into the Czarinas apart- 
metits 

“ Unfortunately, before he was introduced into the bed- 
chamber of the Empre ss, who was still asleep, he had to wait 
in a very hot ante-room Ihe change of air and the brandy 
he had drunk on the road took such a sudden effeet upon him 
just as he was summone d to the EKmpress’s bedside, that the 
ladies whose duty it was to introduce him did not perceive it, | 
and withdrew, leaving him at Liberty to say to the Czarina 
It is | 
pretty clear that in the sudden commotion of his senses, 
caused by the sight of so beautiful a person, he forgot who 
she was and what he had to say to her, for without a word ¢ f 
warning he threw himself upon her before she had time to 
call for help to her women, who had retired out of respect for 
her privacy. 

“Tt would be at variance with that strict veracity which 
the reader has a right to expect from a historian, to say, as 
many persons did at the time, that§M. de Villebois con- 
it is positive that he 


what he was ordered to communicate to her in private. 


fined himself to a mere demonstration ; 
went so far in his contumacious effrontery as to incur a 
sentence of two years to the galleys 

“ The reader will doubtless be of opinion that the punish- 
ment was not proportioned to the erime, and that on this oe 
casion Peter 1. aiforded an example of incredible clemency 
on the part of a prince who had the reputation of being severe 
even to cruelty ; but what was std) more surprising was that 
when he was apprised of this occurrence, far irom maniesting 


any anger or indignation against Villebois, he began by ex 
pressing pity for him, saying that he was so thoronglily ae 
quainted with the nature and character of that officer as to b 





assured that the act he had committed was one in which retlee 
tion, reason, and understandins, had had no shar He asked 
those who reported the affair to him what had become of the 
offender, and where le was; and on their replying that he 
had been ¢ , put in prison, and le't asleep there, the 
Czar replie % that when he wak s up and is asked why 
he is in prison, he will not know, and even that when < | the 
ereumstances of his conduct are related to him, he will not 
believe a word they tell him.’ 


“* Be that as it may,’ said he, after walking up and down 
the room reflecting on the matter,’ an example must be made, 
though the dog is innocent;—let him have two years at the 
chain.” To the chain went Villebois, without any formal 
trial, upon the mere verbal order of the Czar. He was not 
put to any hard labour, and his punishment lasted but six 
months, at the end of which time the Czar recalled him to 
serve about his person, reinstated him in his former offices, 
and treated him with the same confidence as he had done 
before his transgression.’ ¥ 

Peter the Great died in 1725. The heir to his 
policy is Nicholas “ the God-fearing.’”” The great- 
grandson of Peter's, Prince Menschikoff, is the hero 
of the present “ Turkish Question.” Such is Russia 
the Civilizer. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From our own CorRESPONDENT. } 
Letrer XCIII.° 

Paris, Thursday Evening, Oct. 6th, 1853 
AL matters are getting into a state of extraordi- 
nary complication in France. The crisis is thicken- 
ing from hour to hour. There is utter dismay at 
the Bourse : the funds have fallen nearly three 
francs in two days. From all quarters the bro- 
kers are assailed with orders to sell, and these 
orders precipitate the fall. I have this moment 
returned from the Bourse : you can scarcely ima- 
gine the confusion and disorder prevailing there. 
It is like a general savve qui peut: if Paris was in 
flames from end to end, the alarm could scarcely 
be more intense. Thousands of contradictory 
rumours are buzzing about, and eagerly caught 
up, on the Eastern question, on the scarcity of 
food, on riots in the provinces, on the despatch of 
troops to the scene of war, and all our conserva- 

tive jobbers are crying out that they are ruined. 
In the first place, touching Turkey, the news 
arrived yesterday states that on the 27th ultimo 








‘ Nevertheless, he did not depart for the other world 
withont having satistied his vengeance, in part at least, if not 
wholly. He wreaked it to the full extent on the lover 


(Moens de la Croix), by having him beheaded for supposi- 
Ten or twelve days after the execution he 


titious crimes, 


the Divan declared war with Russia. That the 
| ‘Turkish troops, without waiting for the official 
declaration of hostilities, had attacked the Russian 


detachments on the Islands of the Danube, and, 


made a movement towards Routschouh on the left 
of Omer Pasha’s position, while General Luders 
was concentrating his forces in an angle of the 
Danube before Schumla. It would appear from 
this intelligence that the war is commenced. The 
Russian troops engage on two points at once with 
50,000 men under Luders, and 110,000 men under 
Gortschakoff. Luders, by favour of his position, 
in an angle of the Danube, will draw away the 
Turks to one side of his position, while he crosses 
the Danube on the other. While Omer Pasha is 
marching against him, Gortschakoff, with his 
110,000 men will pass the Danube in the neigh- 
bourhood of Routschouk. Thus Omer Pasha 
would find himself outflanked to his left, and be 
forced to retire upon the entrenched camp of 
Schumla, where pare will be employed in be- 
leaguering him. During this time Gortschakoff 
would march with his whole army by one of the 
western routes of the Balhan, effect a passage of 
the range, and descend upon the plains of Adri- 
anople before Omer Pasha could get out of 
Schumila. 

Such is the Russian plan of campaign in the 
opinion of military men here. In this supposi- 
tion the Turks have but one chance of success ; 
namely, not to allow themselves to be intimidated 
by the demonstrations of Luders on the Lower 
Danube, and to maintain a force always within 
~asy distance of Routschouk, to oppose Gortscha- 
koff. It is thought by some here that unless 
30,000 men are Janded at Constantinople by the 
Western Powers, Turkey, intimidated by the ap- 
proach of the Russians, will sue for peace, and 
consent to dismemberment : that is, to lose Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, which would fall into the 
hands of the Russians, while Servia falls a prey to 
the Austrian * protectors.” In the presence of 
such a contingency our Government has just sus. 
pended all the half-yearly and other congés 
throughout tlhe army. All officers and soldiers 
on leave of absence, have received orders to rejoin 
their regiments instantly: and soldiers in their 
seventh year of service, instead of being discharged, 
as is usually the case about this time of year, are 
detained in their respective corps. Certain pur- 
sons, with whom I don’t agree, pretend that these 
military measures are taken less with a view to 
operations in ‘Turkey than to troubles at home, 
threatened by the scarcity of ‘provisions. The 
price of corn now that the Government no longer 
controls the market, has risen two or three 
francs a week. 

There have been riots again in the provinces, 
and more formidable disturbances are appre- 
hended. 

In Paris there have been some slight disturbances 
almost daily, in consequence of the dearness of 
bread. In exchange for the vegetables and other 
provisions imported into Paris from the depart- 
ments, immense quantities are bought away ; so 
that when the people of Paris go to the bakers, 
they find the bread has vanished. Hence the 
files of hungry and discontented faces at the 
bakers’ doors ; and the armed force is required to 
keep order. This was the case last Friday. The 
bread-tax was to have been fixed for the neigh- 
bouring departments at five sous-and-a-half the 
pound. By nine o'clock in the morning all the 
bread in the streets adjoining the principal markets 
had been bought up by tbe country peasantry : 
There was no bread to be had for several hours. 
Crowds assembled; the sergents de ville were 
whipped by the women; soldiers had to be sent 
for to quell the mob. 

Yesterday, too, there was a display of troops, 
but it was for a very different cause. It was the 
funeral of Franeots Araco, who died on the 
3rd instant. Arago was not only an illustrious 
savant, the vival and comrade of your Herschell, 
but a patriot besides! You remember he was one 
of the Provisional Government in 1848. His 
death was an event. A great demonstration by all 
the working men of Paris was expected. To 
prevent such a demonstration, the Government 
took the precaution to regulate the procession. All 
the troops in Paris were under arms in barracks 
Three regiments of Cuirassiers were brought from 
Versailles, Meaux, and Melun,as they are on great 
revolutionary occasions. All the streets abutting 
on the passage of the cortége were occupied by 
troops. The corpse was preceded by two squadrons 
of cavalry and two battalions of infantry. About 
12,000 persons were allowed to follow the deceased, 
but after this number, the cortége was inter- 
cepted by two more battalions. Another pre- 





driven them out ; that General Gortschakoft had 








caution was taken. Instead of directing the 
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cortége through the centre of Paris, as is habitually 
done, it was conducted through the lonely outer 
streets of the « ypital. 

As, however, it had to pass through the 
Place de la Bastille, the circulation was closed 
there, as alsoin the neighbourhood of the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise. Notwithstanding all these 
rrecautions, an enormous crowd presented 
itself to join in the procession. Not being 
yermitted to follow the cortege directly, it was 
ite to follow it at a distance. This extraordinary 
excess of preventive arrangements appeared to 
everybody a sign of the fears of the Government. 
A very general impression prevailed in the crowd 
that this régime would get through the coming 
winter with difficulty, and that when the popula- 
tion of Paris, aroused by hunger or by the want 
of work, should be stirred up to one of those 
terrible fits of passion which sometimes seize a 
wople, it would rise like one man, and sweep 
Jonapartism from its path. Already a deep dis- 
content is seething among the working men. They 
are flocking in from the provinces, lured by 
the cheaper bread, and are competing with their 
fellow workmen for subsistence. Wages are 
beginning to fall. Moreover, the run of work is 
slackening sensibly, consumption is falling off, 
the prospect’of a crisis makes the rich cautious, 
and the shops empty. Workshops are closing 
here and there. Abroad and at bee there is 
cause enough for the terrors of the Bourse. 5S. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Tus Monileur has published three decrees of commercial 
importance this week, 

lhe suppression of the surcharge upon corn and flour im 
ported in foreign bottoms, and the reductions in the import 
duties on corn, flour, and divers other alimentary sub- 
stances, are prolonged to July 31, 1854 ° 

A second decree, pr yhibiting until July 31, 1854, the ex- 
portation of potatoes and dry vegetables from France, will 
have a direct bearing upon England, for it appears that 
within the last month potatoes have been exported to Great 





Britain on a large scale from all the principal ports of the 
Channel. 

A third decree allows corn, flour, and dried pulse to be 
conteyed, until the 31st Dee., 1853, between France and 
Algeria, in foreign bottoms, exempt of all duty 

France has lost this week twoof her most illustrious men 
of science. Francois Arago died on Sunday Inst, after a 
paintul and lingering iliness, aged 69. His funeral took 
place on Wednesday, and though it waa a pouring rain, 
the last respects were paid to the deceased patriot by more 
than 3000 of his countrymen, The Government itself, th neh 
Arago lad steadily refused to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the Eniperor, did itself the honour to be represented in the 
procession by Marshal Vaillant and the Minister of Marine. 
A great many of Arago’s political friends, | 








§ CoHpanions in 


science, the Institute, the Polytechnic sehool, and a larve 
body of working men, followed the body to the grave I 
army wes represented by a brigade of infantr Frat s 


Arago’s youth was full of adventure and excitement in pur 
suil of science, to which his devotion was indefatigable and 
intense, even in his early years. He was particularly distin- 
guished by the Emperor Napoleon, and was admitted a 
Member of the Academy of Sciences at the age of 23 In 
1830 he was drawn into the political world by the revo 

tion, which engaged the best hearts and minds of France in 
its service. He took his place at the extreme leit, by the 
side of Lafitte and Dupont de L'Kure, and 
opposed the dynasty of Ji ly, sp ing with great authority 
and power on many administrative questions, and in 1810, 
advocating an extension of the suffrage In ]S18 he was 
carried by acclamation to a post in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to which he lent dignity by his sincere and proved 
republican convictions. In the mysterious insurrection of 
June, Arago marched, with his regiment of National Guards, 
to att ick the barricades of the 12th arrond ssement, where 
his name had always been popular among the working men 
The reaction consequent upon that untoward insurrection, 
the rapid decline of the republic, the election of Louis Bona- 
parte tothe Presidency, and the: pd état in 1851, profoundly 
saddened Arago's political convictions, and though his repub- 
lican constancy never faltered, his countenance betrayed 
the traces of extreme discourage ment, j 


conscientious! 





c He had never spoken 
in the National Assembly after the insurrection of June, 1851. 
No doubt he repented with some bitterness, like Lafitte, 
having been drawn from the tran yuil and lofty pursuits of 
sclence into the political turmoil. , 

Since December, 1851, he has returned exclusively, with 
the serene and austere courage that always d stinguished 
him, to his post at the Observatory, which the Government 
of Louis Napoleon permitied him to retain in spite of his 
refusal to take the oaths of allegiance. Indeed not even the 
Government of the Sscond of December would have ventured 
to ontrage the national pride by removing Arage from the 
post he held to the glory of France, and to the admiration of 
Europe. , 

Frangois Arago was a distinguished member of all the 
scientific Societies of Europe, and his own researches 
were enriched with valuable discoveries. Even when en- 
feebled by illness he never ceased to work, and the last week 
of his life found his vast intelligence absorbed in arduous 
problems. He may be said to have died on the battle-field 
of his glorious labours; a patriot,a philosopher, an inflexibly 
honest man. It was the admiral le privilege of his genius 
to democrat ze science; and thus he fulfilled in a double 
and glorious sense, the task of his life and of his age. 

Every class of the population was represented at his 
funeral, The procession took more than an hour anda half 


| Pious Emperor! 


to defilé before the charch of St. Ja s de Hant I's 
Three regiments commanded by two generals of brigade. an 
atthe head of the staff, Gieneral ¢ rant, Com f ’ 
/ Paris, and the 18th battal ¢ National Guard 
were in the processior Prince Nap Jer sas repre 
sented by his chief andede-camp The pall was borne by 
M Biot, the celebrated sacant, and comra of Aragos 
youth; M. Goudchaus, sometime member of the Provi 
swnal Government, by @ pupil of t Polvtechuic schoo 
aud by a working man The attendance of working men 
was numerous, many bore black im sn thew hands 
All the sections of the Institute were represented Among 





the political friends of deceased were MM. Rerrver 
Bastide, Guinard, Charles Lesseps, Caraignac, Vaula he 
&e. & The Press was aleo represented and among tl 
foreigners of distinction was remarked Manin, sometime 
President of the Venetian Republic, accompamied by several 
Italian refagees The chief mourners were bis two some 
Emmanuel and Alfred, and his brother Jacques, who is blin 
His second brother, Etienne, is a proscribed exile in Jersey 

Another loss to the Academy of Sciences is the death of 
Auguste St. Hilaire (son of Geoffrey St. Hilaire), + 
botanist, at the age of 74 

The Paris correspondent of T) Times eave" 1 
French and English Governments have each ax 





‘ 





note (termed here a manifesto) to the Russian Government 
on the nou-acceptance of the Turkish modifications These 
notes are said to be couched in decided terms. and reply very 


forcibly to the last note of M. de Neseelrode It is int 

mated that Lngland and France are united in their resolve 
to maintain the sovereignty of the Sultan and the integrity 
of his empire He adds “What 1 mentioned vesterdar 
about the probabil ty of an Anglo-French expeditionary 
force to Turkey has been repeated in another quarter this 





dav, and in nearly the same manner T have already des 
cribed ‘he particnlar position it woe ld oe cupy i not 
specified, farther than that it would be somewhere near the 
line of the Balkan, | 






whether to the north or south of that 
chain is not sak Rodoste, on the eea of Marmora, was 
spoken of vesterday to day, Routschouk, on the Danube 
is mentioned 





All T can at present sav is, that my inform 
ant is in a position to be himself wellinformed ; and this 
dav he speaks of it as 4 prey tL actually deer u 

As regards this latter statement, the corresy 
Chronicle saves Phe 30,000 men, whom I inf ed we 














leeinded to hold in re ress to 
send to Constantinople, are to be composed of 10.000) men 
from the troops m Algeria. and the rest from the home tro 
principally those who were lately at the camp of Helfaut 


the Prench Government have 


‘pe 
The number which England is to fornish in her torn will 
not be, it is said more than 10,000, who are to be embarked 
at several of the Channel ports.’ 

The Paris correpondent of the Chronicle states, “on wood 


anthority,” that a despatch hed been sent to G ral Ciny 





the French general on a n ry miasion at © r.f 
ding him to pr ed to Warsaw, to w place he had been 


invited by the Emperor of Rassia 


A chapel for the eelebration of the rites of the Greek 


church has been opened at Paris. Hitherto the Greeks in 
Paris had to fr ent the chapel of the Russian Embassy, bat 
the Ottoman Ambaseacdor has now get t ‘ ‘ raf the 
French Government to the cetablishment of a chay rt 
Ottoman subjects of the Greck creed, and for all Greeks not 
subject to Russia 

Doring his visit to Toulegne the Emperor presented the 
military medal te the cendarme who arrested him in Tsao 
His Majesty, wh viving it. sad te tl persons near! 
* | admire men who obey their cliefs Tie binperor like 
wise sent 600f to a coast-cuard who had aimed his musket at 


him on his landing on the same occasion 
The Bank of Paris has raised the rate of discount from 





three to four per cent | 
We have no positive news of the declaration of war by the | 
Sultan, On the 25th of September the Divan met, and | 
unanimously decided that the Vienna Note should be rejected. | 
On the following dav, at a second council, the Divan de« ded | 
that conciliation was exhausted, and proceeded to draw up @ 





formal declaration of war, and to determine the final ae 
On the 27th the Grand 
Council, composed of 120 of the chief men of the empire 

went in a body to the Sultan, and demanded of him the de- 
claration of war. 





rations for commencing hostilities 


All this iscertaim. Further reports state 
that the Sultan, in spite of the Ambassadors, had then pub 
lished a declaration of war; but these reports are not, as we 
write, positive ly confirmed; we Thay expect their confirmation 
from hour to hour 

The number of foreign vessels in the Bosphorus is stated at 
six English, one Sardinian, one Neapolitan, one Austrian, one 
Prussian, and four French war steamers 

Envoys from Circassia had arrived at Constantinople 
with the mission, it is said of asking aid agamst Russia in 
the Cancasus 





The Emperor of Russia, in his progress, gets up religious 
enthusiasm in the usual style. From the Russian Journal 
we have a full description of the performar ce at Moscow 
“On the 14th inst., at 10 o'clock in the morning, His Impe- 
rial Majesty the Right Pious Lord and Emperor Nicholas 
Paulowitsch, with his son, the Orthodox Lord Grand Duke | 





Nicholas Nicolajewitseh, under peals of bell hammering, per 
formed his pilgrimage over the Kreme] to the Usper «ki | 
Sober, through the midst of dense masses of people. The | 
Emperor was received by the Metropolitan of Moscow 
Phiiaret, and welcomed in the followme words tight 
Everything under Heaven has its tine, 

The Orthodox Church has ever reco- 
gnised in thee its defender; but most especially does the 
present time look on thee as such. For her sanctuary in the 
east, for the safety and peace of our brethren in religic n 
hast thon risen up with the sword that is mighty by means 
of the Imperial word.” ‘This waa followed by the kissing of 
the cross, the sprinkling it with holy water, and privat 
prayer, after which the holy pictures aud relics were kissed 
again. ‘Tbe Emperor and his suite then lett the Sobor, with 
the cross carried before him. A similar demonstrauvn took 
lace at Warsaw 

Letters from St. Petersburg, of the 24th ult., announce 


says the wise man 


| 














—=—— 
that t Russian I fleet had received orders & return 
te ( renete * “ at Lhe cheep mali df the Cie ernment 

The RK : ‘ de Danebe) has been wich 
draan tea stam fi ' the banks of the 
Da ‘a " mr v Comacks aud by tfantry 
This change hes. ‘ bet thoser tab « piace 

the farmer « . { to the oon Gime fear corps 
have poussed the om Corps are reapectivele com 
manded by the (re « law (inten Sakon 
a Laacders HAMM) ome her rps wu thom kel meow 
theretare, be under their comman nevertheless thiae beet 
inher wseert al t r entire f ‘ — net esoeed 
TCL. er thew * Wanting vet falle onethied of 


The Hungarian Martin Koesta. lef Srmovrne on the Bard 
for the United States, with the consent of the Austnan Go 
verament. It is said that the Cos 





rrehees af Olmuts dw 





eussed the question eof political refugees, and the comduect to 

be preserved towards the United States tp diepoted cases of 
suralization of Luropean “ subjects 

[ s states that the resolve of the Divan 


om the res thon u (srand ( ub 


; was an evolve 

deciaration of war 
Austra « about to rame tw loam © bw lottery Por on 
foreigners are a wed t furnish the money nalites are to 


fo share im Uve second 


\ commercial treaty between France and the Zolleverein i 
repo ortes 


I he iery Inanwurres at Olmute chaed on September 
2a Lhe whole of the manceurres were ordered on the apt 
bey the Linperor, commanding mn person le eciclite@n to the 





seventeen members of raguing houses, there were present 
superior ofeers of all the armes of b rope, lany Rosen 
and l'russian generals, of Hanoverians, General Hal 
from Davana, tne weil known Von de lann. from Preece 





General Geuyou, with other ofheers, many Engleh, heeded 
by Lord Westmoreiand and Colonels Hloomfield, Vicars, Law 
reuce and Duplat lhe operations cheed with a splendid 
cavarry mandaurre of elewen regimants, altowether 124k) 
horsemen, ander the command of Prince Francs Lichen 
stein lhe theid operates were very severe, and mvolved 
some serious Casualues to the troops In one no less than « 
ton and a la i} ‘ r Was eX pioded 


lie two hinperorm gave a partieg demonstration of affec 


tion, by a fraterual embrace im the presenoe of the armies 
Lhe binperor of Kussia bef O ten oeclock on the 
bighteotthe 2th, having pres “aiy ae eee pressing des 


cles, by an extracrdimary courier, to the Hereditary Grand 


Vow that an Austrian van ie found te be ieryprevman tle in 
Lowden, the red { the Anstrian army is no longer 
r te on the contrary, the usual levies have proceeded 

Phe beditors of the Viewna jour s were lately sammened 
by the poli nl en) ed to diweonutnue any mention of the 


lhe A / win its antumnal “ circum 

e (runds ) with these words With reference to the 
lurks, as the common encimes of Christendom Ther 
can be ne troer, more frutial, or powertul conception im the 
xatonsive | v { the Five 


Powers than’ buanopean concert 


or petilarchs, havin ne relyect than @ return to its 
reous Huiv A au 
ihe Derhn eon n of t ‘ ¢ gaye It 
ld be satisfa know how t pentarchy, or revived 
Holy Allianee vould contrive to convert or dispose of the 
| forty mil sof Mabomedans, which form a third of the 
British bast Lodian population It i easy to perform the 
parte!l a Delp ~t or priestess, bol less so to enact 
that of an Chedipus 


lhe re ports as to the personal movements ol the Eanperor 


Russia and his rova friends are coutradietory lhe 
first ace stated that the Czar had invited the King of 
Prossia and the | erorof Austra to Warsaw, to witness 
the manceuvres of the Russian troops A telegraphic report 


from Merlin states that the Emperor of Russia had been 





joined at Warsaw by the Emperor of Austria and the King 


f Prussia He persists he says, om los professions of peace, 
an t is expected, will encourage the kimperor of Austria 
tomake another attempt at mediation. Letore the bimperor 


eft Olmutz, he signed an ukase for a new levy of troops, 


aud sent it off by courier to St. Perersburg ‘There are 
stories as to the demeanour of the Czar at Olmutz, He 
received Lord Wesunoreland coldly, merely saying,“ 1 am 


j but Le was most cordial to the French General 
Guyon, expressing through bim his “love and esteem” for 
Louis Napoleon. A paragraph in the Morning Post states, 
that the King of Prussia was to have returned to Berlin as 
yesterday accompanied by the Emperor Nicholas The 
is very doubttal 

Count d'Appony, the Austrian Minister, left Turin on the 
12th, on “ unlimited leave 4f absence It will be borne in 
mind that the Sardinian Ambassador at Vienna was recalled 
some months age 

We read the following in a letter from Rome, quoted by 
the Parlarmer of Turin, of the 30th ult 
iersity of opimen—a regular schism 








exists in the Liberal party at Rome In the month of July 
ast the Liberals had received pressing orders from Mazzin 
© act immediately As there was great indecision among 
the Liberals greed upon helding a nocturnal meeting 
Sixty persous attended, and, after much discussion, it wes 


put to the vote whether Mazzinis orders should be executed 
or bot; Whereupon 7 votes appeared against, and 3 iter 
Mazzini This t has filled the party of the Fusioussts 
with joy, their object being that of uniting the Liberal 
Italians of all shades, without proclaiming 


form of government,’ * 


y particular 





Tine Federal Council of Switzerland gave its annual dinner 
tw the uiplomatic corps on the 24th lhe Ministers of 
Austria and Prussia were not present, the first being in 
ill-lumour about Ticino, and the second about Neufchatel 


Private letters from Madri f the 28th mention that 


negotiations are on fool to induce the father of the reigning 


* We have the strongest reason for believing that this 
statement of the official paper of the Sardinian Ministry is 
without foundation. 
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fave ‘to necept the Embassy to Vienna, with the addi- 
tional gratuity of 3,000,000 of reals (30,000/.) tothe “ favou- 
rite lumself to accompany his worthy parent. A near rela- 
tive of an influential member of the present Cabinet is spoken 
of as likely to be the new “ favourite.” 

A televraphic despatch from Madrid brings intelligence 
that the Cortes are convoked forthe byth November. 

Ihby a recent decree all iron and implements to be used in 
the making of railways are admitted free of duty in Spam. 





NAPIER TO HIS SOLDIERS, 
Seroxanr Joun Casey, once serving under Sir Charles 
James Napier, with the gallant twenty-second, but 
now living retired near Belfast, heard of his old 
general's death, and wrote to Napier’s son-in-law to 
know what were the last words of his former comman- 
der. The following is the reply :— 

“ Blendwortn House, Torndean, Hants 
Sept. 19, 1563 

“ Sergeant,—Your letter gave me heartfelt pleasure. It 
was in possessing the affection and confidence of noble 
rs like yourself that our beloved commander reaped his 
proudest reward. Yon are worthy to receive his dying words, 
which he charged me to deliver to the soldiers whom he loved 
so well, and thas L impart them to you. (mard them trom 
dishonour and misrepresentation as you guarded im battle the 
glorious old colours that received his latest breath :— 

“*T took np my sword at eleven years of age, and | now 
sheath it at seventy-two with honoar, I have never stained 
it by a mean or dishonourable action, or by @ desire to use it 
for my own agurandisement. I have served my country 
zealously and honestly, but-my chief aim was to protect the 
poor soldier. I may have to reproach myself for some things, 
but not for my regard for the soldier's welfare, Tell ther 
that, Montagu, who have followed me. Yet even in this I 
had to check myself, lest my bitter, bitter enemies might say 
I courted popularity. Lnever courted popularity with the 
soldiers; L only strove for their rights.’ 

“ [T know, Sergeant, the reverence and affection with which 
you will read these words, because you and the soldiers know 
them to be true; and L see, by the feeling expressions in your 
beautiful letter to me, that you have a heart to eppreciate 
Accept, Sergeant, my thanks and good wishes. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Mosxtacu M'Morpo, Major. 

“ To Colour-Sergeant John A. Casey, late of the 22nd 

Regiment, Ballynateigh, Belfast.” 

Perhaps this is the noblest commentary on the life 
of Charles James Napier which has appeared since his 
death. ‘The soldiers know, although some do not— 
that “he only strove for their rights.” 


aole 


them 


THE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT PARTY. 
A mexrine of the Tenant League was held in Dublin 
on Tuesday. There were present thirteen Members 
of Parliament, namely—Mr. ‘Tristram Kennedy (who 
acted as chairman), Mr, Serjeant Shee, Mr. G. H. 


————SSSSS— 
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———— 


Mr Lucas.—‘ I may now ask Dr. M‘ Knight who told him 
that; but, before the answer is given, [ pronoance, from 
beginning to end, the whole matier an unmitigated lie.” 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. M‘Knight.—* And, on the other hand, I pronounce 
that in the lobby of the House of Commous Mr, Lucas iid 
admit to me that he had had such an interview with Sir John 
Young, and the facts which I have stated, and did also excuse 
himself by a variety of reasons which induced him to think 
that that was the most expedient coarse even for tenant-right.” 


, (Pumult.) 


Mr. Lucas. —“ After the experience I have had of the first 
statement—{‘ Oh! oh!’ from Dr. M' Knight.) Listen to me, if 
you dare. After the experience | have had of the first state- 
ment from that quarter, 1 need say little more than that when 


| that statement comes from such a quarter as you, the meeting 


| 
| 


| 


| presume he was not present. 


will knew how to treat it 

Dr. M'Knight.—* It is for Mr. Lucas to deny it, and let the 
denial go. It is a fact. 

Mr. Lucas.— Listen to me, if you dare. T called for Dr. 
M‘Knight's authority for the original statement, because it 
was one which, from its nature, could not come from himeelf, 
and he might have been mistaken. He pretended to speak of 
a conversation with the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and I 
(Dr. M'Knight.— I was not. ) 
His veracity was in no respect pledged to the original state- 
ment, he might have been told so. 1 was anxious to know 
his authoriy—(Dr. M‘Knight.— You can get it); but for the 
second statement he has the authority of himself. If that 
statementis a falsehood, he is false. (Dr. M'Kuight.--‘ Just 
so.) Ifhe is not to be believed in the last statement, neither 
is he to be credited that anybody told him of the former false- 
hood, 1 therefore have two lies with one neck, and I behead 
them with one blow. (Cheers.) The statement which Dr. 
M Knight has now made is the most unmitigated falsehood I 
ever heard. It is wot true; it is vothing like the trath—it 
has no foundation in fact—it has not an clement of truth in 
it—it is all the invention of that wicked mind,” (Cheers.) 

Other “ scenes’ 
the Conference adjourned, after adopting the second 
resolution. 


’ 


On the next day, Dr. M‘Kuight, the Reverend Mr. | 


Rogers, and the Reverend Mr. M*Cullogh, sent in a 
protest against the policy of rejecting all instalments. 


, On the reading of the protest a Roman Catholic 
g P 


| dropped. 


priest recommended the expulsion of the three Pro- 
testants, but after a warm discussion the 
Two or three resolutions were subsequently 
adopted, and the ‘Conference separated in per- 
feetly good order. In the evening a soirée took place 
in the Rotunda, About 400 persons sat down to tea, 


| coffee, and cakes, the principal portion of the com- 


| pany being Roman Catholic clergymen, 


, and Mr. Lucas, M.P. 


Moore, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Potter, Mr. Duffy, Colonel | 
Greville, Mr. George Bowyer, Mr. Swift, Mr, Fox, | 


Mr. M‘Mahon, Mr. Magan, Mr. P. O'Brien, 

Phe proceedings were rather discordant and stormy. 
One of the original resolutions of the Tenant League 
pledges the Irish party to oppose any ministry that 
will not make Sharman Crawford's Bill a Cabinet 
measure, Mr. Bowyer proposed an amendment, al- 
tering the word * Cabinet” to Government. Several 
members strongly objected to this alteration—Mr., 
Potter, Mr. Lucas, and Serjeant Shee leading the 
opposition. Mr. Bowyer, after some discussion, with- 
drew the resolution, but Mr. Lucas insisted that the 
sense of the meeting should be taken on the point. 
The amendment was then formally put, and almost 
unanimously rejected, Another resolution was then 
proposed, pledging the party to graft on the Tenant 
improvement Compensation Bill all the essential prin- 
ciples of Sharman Crawford’s measure. This led to 
a controversy of great animation and acerbity. Dr, 
M‘Knight, editor of the Banner of Ulster, hinted at 
some “ Member” who had urged the Government to 
withdraw all Tenant Right legislation last session. 
Mr. Duffy attacked Dr. M*Knight for articles in the 
Banner of Ulster imputing corruption to particular 
members of the Irish Party in Parliament. This led 
to a scene, 

Dr. M'Knight.—* Pass a resolution calling upon me to say 
who it was who went to a leading membetof the Government 
to ask him not to have any tenant-right agitation, Pass a re- 
solution, and IT will name him.” (Great confusion.) 

The Rev. Mr. Rogers then attempted, amid great uproar, to 
speak, bat it was decided that he was not in order. 

The meeting called on Dr. M‘ Knight to name the person to 
whom he alluded, but he declined doing so, unless in com- 
pliance with a resolution. 

The two amendments haying been put from the chair and 
lost, and the original resolution having been carried with only 
four dissentients, 

On the motion of Mr. Lucas, seconded by Mr. Swift, Dr. 
M'Knight was required to give the name. 

Dr. M'Kuight.—* Very well. The circumstance to which 
I refer was this,—that when the tenant-right measure came on 
to be a subject of serious legislative consideration, a member of 
the independent party went to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
a part of the Government, having charge of the Bill in the 
House of Commons,—at least he was the party representing 
the Government, and acting on the instructions of the 


Cabinet,—and this gentleman used a number of arguments 
and considerations, the tendency and etlect of which were to 
induce Sir John Young to postpone all attempts at legislation 
for the last session, and let the thing drop in the mean time. 
That person was My, Lucas,” (Laughyjer and uproar.) 


‘The orators 


——— 





| 


of this kind succeeded, and finally | 


matter | 


of the night were Mr. Bowyer, M.P., Mr. M‘Mahon, | 


M.P., Mr. Gavan Duffy, M.P., Mr. Moore, M.P., 
The last toast of the evening 
was “ Purity of Election,” which was proposed in a 
neat speech by one of the parish priests of Sligo, 


THE LAWSON OBSERVATORY. 


Tux Midland Observatory is safe. The Corporation 
of Nottingham have granted a site for the buiiding on 





| Mapperley Plain, valued at 500/. With this grant the 


amount required has now been made up to within a 


| little more than 1000/, of the sum required; and, as 


the Committee appointed to carry out the undertak- 


| ing are prepared to guarantee that the deficiency shall 


| 
| 


| 





be supplied, Messrs. Lowe, Bradley, and Chapman, 
have been deputed to wait upon Mr, Lawson, at Bath 
—the muniticent donor of the instruments and 1000 
guineas towards the erection of a suitable building— 
and upon the Lords of the Treasury, for the purpose 
of making final arrangements. In a Treasury Minute 
Mr. ‘Trevelyan explains the condition on which the 
Lords of the Treasury grant 2000/, towards the 
scheme. Altogether the Institute will cost some 
20,0007, ‘The elevation of Mapperley Plain is so 
great, and the air generally so clear, that Belvoir 
Castle, and even Lincoln Minster, may be seen thence 
with the naked eye. 


AMERICAN TRADE 1N INDIA, 


Wirn their usual energy, the Americans have opened 
a commerce with Central Asia, and drive a trade with 
the natives in the Mekran coast by a kind of rough 
and ready barter quite characteristic. Ships under 
the American flag periodically visit Guader and 
Muscat; there were fifteen at Muscat in 1850-51. 
The Americans take dates and tortoise-shell in ex- 
change for unbleached cotton cloth of a very coarse 
and cheap description, common clocks, spermaceti 
candles, and soap. There is also a large export of 
dates and salt to India, chiefly in exchange for rice. 
At Guader (Mekran coast) the wool is generally pur- 
chased for dollars. The unbleached cotton isa very 
coarse fabric, such as we should term iu this country 
towelling, but to the population of India it is sold 
under the name of sheeting. It is strong, however, 
and evenly woven, and is a kind of cloth which, as 
Mr. ,Melville, secretary to the Court of Directors, 
observes, “ appears to be well suited to the wants of 
the Asiatic communities.” The American traders 
have a great advantage over the English in the traffic. 
They ship a load of these sheetings to tlie coast of 
India with a supercargo on board, who takes charge 
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ducted at comparatively little cost to that which our 
merchants ineur with large establishments at Bombay 
and having to pay heavy charges for commissions, 
and for landing, shipping, storing, and duties, An 
American shipmaster will land a cargo on the Mekran 
coast at less expense than a cargo of British goods can 
be landed in Bombay. The American has manufac- 
tured goods on the spot, and deals directly with the 
native holders of raw produce; not so the merchant 
of Bombay, with his expensive establishment, his 
brokers’, landing, shipping, and storing charges, a 
Government charge of 5 per cent. to meet, and a 
position many hundred of miles distant from the 
market, where he waits till purchasers find him out, 
In 1844 American piece goods were imported to 
Kurrachee to Muscat, and found a sale, notwith- 
Standing the weight of duties to which they were sub- 
jected. 

The English trade with the Mekran coast is also on 
the increase. ‘The value of the imports into Bombay 
from Mekran, which comprises the ports of Sonmee- 


| anee and Guader, was in 1845-1846, 24,528 rupees ; 


in 1850-51, 119,951 rupees—showing an increase in 
the space of five years of 95,423 rupees, the trade 
consisting chiefly of wool, fishmaws, shark fins, cup- 
pas, and ghee. Were Government to abolish all ex- 
port duties except on opium, salt, spirits, tobacco, 
cashmere shawls, and indigo, it would be a vigorous 
step towards the encouragement of trade. At present 
the trade of Central Asia would seem to be greatly 
impeded by the enormous transit exactions of native 
States through which it passes. Each camel load 
pays between Candahar and Kurrachee, as “ black 
mail,” 23 rupees, independent of an export ad ralo- 
rem duty at Candahar of 5 per cent. The return 
trade is still more heavily taxed, But if the British 
Government would enable their own traders to meet 
the Americans fairly, they must make the most of 
the great advantages afforded by the Indus as the 
highway to Central Asia. This can be done on the 
part of the Government, by improving the port of 
Kurrachee, and making it safer, more accessible, and 
more commodious than it now is; aud this ean be 
done at au expense which is, compared with the ob- 
ject, very trifling;—by not only fostering, in the 
liberal manner already sanctioned by the steam com. 
munication along the river, but by improving the 
means of communication between Kurrachee and 
that point on the river (Jurruck) whence it becomes 
desirable to have better and quicker means of com- 
munication with Kurrachee than are afforded by 
either the water carriage out at the mouth of the 
Indus, and so by sea to Kurrachee, or that through 
the tidal channels to Gizree 3—by improving the roads 
to Seinde, both those which run at right angles to the 
river, and serve as feeders to it, and those which run 
parallel to it, and would help to convey goods up 
country by means less expensive than steam, and less 
tedious than tracking a boat against stream along 
the river, Such roads would thus assist bulky goods 


| imported by sea to go up country as mueh as the 


steam aids similar goods intended for export to come 
downwards to the sea. Merchants also should send 


| goods direct to Kurrachee, so as to avoid the ex- 
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penses of many changes of hands. 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON AN IRISH 
RAILWAY. 
A passeNGER-TRATN from Killarney to Dublin (Great 
Southern and Western line) was stopped between the Sallins 
and Straffan stations owing to some defect in the engine. A 
man was immediately sent on with a danger signal to stop the 
following luggage train, Bat through some unexplained bad 
couduct on the part of the driver, the cattle-train rushed on, 
going quite through the last carriage and sinashing all the 
rest into a heap of ruins. ‘The following account is given by 
Captain Collis, one of the passengers :—“ After passing the 
Sallins station the engine went slowly, and stopped about 
half a mile short of the Straffan station ; it remained stationary 
about 15 minutes. Five passengers got out with me, Mr. 
Jelly, of Maryborough; Mr. Connor, of Newbridge; Mr. 
Kelly, of the same place; a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Leitch, 
from Armagh ; and an English gentleman, whose name I did 
not ascertain. He was in too mach trouble for me to ask him 
after all was over, for he lost his pretty young wife and his 
sister. Mr. Croker Barrington, the solicitor to the company, 
who was riding in a first class carriage next the engine, got 
out and sent one of the railway servants (the stoker I think it 
was) down the line with a red Jamp to stop the luggage and 
cattle train that we knew was about half an hour behind us. 
We were, however, 11 minutes behind our time at Sallins. 
He had been gone about 10, or from that to 15 minutes, 
when we saw the lights of the cattle-train approaching. We 
all thonglht, of course, it was coming along quite slow. Mr. 
Jelly stepped into his carriage, stopped in the doorway, 
and looked out. The English gentleman's wife and sister 
were behind Mr. Jelly, and they wanted to get out, but he hid 
them not stir, as he’was himself going to get in. Mr. Kell¢ 
was going to step into his carriage also, when I said— Stop 
a little. ‘There is no hurry. The train won't go withont 
some warning, and, at all events, you and I are active enough 
to jump on if it should. But just wait till this train comes up. 
* Oh,’ said he, ‘ it is merely walking up to us;' but, neverthe- 
less, he waited. I stepped close to the line and cast my eye 
along, when I saw by the reflection of the light upon the 





| shining rails that it was coming at full speed, and I heard by 


of the sale, receiving in return such raw products as | the beat of the engine that the steam was not eased off. I at 
the natives can give, and as will meet a ready market once shonted out—‘ Good God! she is coming at full speed ; 
at home; aud a trade or barter of this kind is con- | look out, look out;' and I jumped over the wire fence into 
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field and looked round me. I saw the cattle-train ran 
bt inte the last carriage of the passenger-train—indee:! 
In an instant all was a pile of rain I ran back 
and saw the driver of the cattie-train, who seemed horrified 
at the frightful calamity. I asked him, was he hurt He 
replied ‘ No, bat I'll never get over it." He then proceeded to 
assist the wounded passengers I perceived that the steam 
was being generated, and that in a minute more we would all 
be blown away by the explosion of the engine, and I sang out 
for the engineer and bid him blow off the steam. He did so, 
The first sight I came on was the 


the 
re 
through it 


and then we set to work 
bodies of two women quite dead 

thev had been shot out of the door 
He was quite dead, ly ng close to the rails, 


Near them was a priest, 

var, or monk. 
it be had been thrown against the embankment and had 
I next saw a man, both of whose thighs 

Messrs. Kelly and Connor and I pulled 
him out from under of the carriages. He was 
living, and we laid him upon the bank We then 
attracted by the cries of a lady, whose hand was ja@ne: 
between the carriages. Her sister lay near her, either dead 
or insensible, After labouring very hard for some ume we 
failed to extricate them, and had to turn to others while more 
assistance Was being procured From a heap of ruins, where 


as if he 
rebounded back 

were broken across, 
the ruins 
were 


we saw shawls, hats, and handkerchiefs. we next got out a 27s. 


lady, greatly disfigured, but still alive. We then came to the 
body of M r. Jelly, which could hardly be recognised, his head 
being torn and smashed off—his legs both cnt off—his body 
torn up, aud his clothes torn all off him. I adjusted his 
clothes, and we put the body aside, and from near him we got 
out the bodies of the English gentleman's wife and sister 
Poor fellow ' He threw himself madly upon the body of his 
wife, and kissed her frantically, and then we got the litle baby, 
from under her and the aunt's clothes, alive 
to the first-class carriage that had been first struck by the 
engine, and there we saw the bodies of twe ladies, apparently 
ent in two at the waist. They were sojammed in that we could 
not get at them. Near them wasthe body of another lady, 
whose dress only we could see, she was so bruised in the 


mins. The cries of a litle boy then attrac tel me. He was 
about eight vears old, He was lving under the axletree of a 





car 
across them. With great dithculty we got him out by raising 
the axle with a crowbar. 1 then returned with more help to 
the two ladies, one of whose hands was jammed, and we got 
them ont 
or not, but I think she was 
other was not much hurt. 

very large man under the train. 
We found no trace of it 


We laid her on the bank, The 
We next discovered the body of a 
His head was cut off and 


Both lis legs were cut off 





the thichs down. We got out the remains and 
I was at this time a good deal ex 
hausted, having worked very bard. Nir Edward Kennedy 
now came up He had been a passenger in the « urriage next 
the engine, which had been shot on by the collision past 
Straffan station. He had eseaped unhurt, and had rendered 
every assistance to the passengers tn those two carriages, whit h, 
’ Hethen 
returned down the line to lelpthere, and took the command from 
me, tomy great relief, for Twas qute worn out 
tell von how hard he worked, as also did those gentlemen 


also from 
placed them on the bank. 


with the « eine h 1d been sent on by the concussion 
I cannot 


whose names I have mentioned, and, indeed, every one, rail- 
way pr ople, country people, and all. 1 broke off a piece ota 
carriage and he Iped to make a litter of it, on which we placed 
a lady who had her two legs broken, and the English genile 

man’s little child, and took them toa honse convenient. Siz 
Edward Kennedy sent for a doctor and§a priest at once, 
Seeing that some people were picking np carpet-bags, T sug 

gested the necessity of the lagzage being guarded, which was 
atonce done. Messrs. Kelly, Connor, Leitch, and 1 then 
walked on to Straffan, thinking we had seen all the damage, 
and not knowing about the two carriages that had been shot 
away. At the station we found a Mr. Roe, who liad escaped 
in one of these carriages, and who was very active in render- 
ing assistance. In the station-room eight or nine people were 
Iving side by side. One of them seemed dead, I placed my 
hand upon his forehead, and found that he was dead. He was 
a Mr. Egan, of Birr. I said he was dead,and his body was at 
once removed, and the gentleman died soon after. A priest 
was hearinz the confession of another, who evidently had very 
few moments left him in this world. The dead bodies were 
removed from the room. Mrs. Barrington was lying in another 
room in the station, very badly hurt I heard. One of the 
ladies L saw at the station had her chest broken in. I don't 
think sle would live till morning. Several had their legs 
broken. One servant boy, who was very badly hurt, had been 
sent by Sir Edward Kennedy ,on his own car, to some hospital 
in the neighbourhood. There was a medical gentleman pre- 
sent who was doing all in his power to alleviate the sufferings 
ot the wounded. I believe there were several medical genile- 
men, but Lam not sure of more than one. The Hon. KE, 
Lawless was there working very hard ; aud there was one 
young man, a dealer, named John Rooney, who was going 
down in the Kilkenny train when he heard of the accident at 
the station, He at once threw up his passage, quitted the 
down train, aud set to work to help the sufferers in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. Such vigour and kindness and gentle- 
ness as he exhibited could not be surpassed. A train way got 
ready about lalf-past 10 o'clock, and by it I came to town. 
We arrived at the King's-bridge termiuus about 12 o'clock 
Neither the driver nor stoker of the cattle-train was injured, 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Tue most notable fact of the week is the combination 
of the Lancashire millowners to resist the demands 
of the operatives.—At Bacup, the associated mill- 
owners have entered into a bond for 5000/., to be for- 
feited by each firm that shail fail to carry out the 
agreement of the majority in their resistance to the 
“tyranny” of the operatives. ‘T'his is the same pe- 
nalty as that imposed by the Preston bond. A bond 


They lay on the bank asif | 
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We then went | 


riage, which had broken both his litle legs, and was lying ! 


L don’t know whether the insensible lady was dead | 


| the harvest-work, 


| 
' 


| 


| 


' weaver there are half a dozen masters, 
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The men are for the most part still firm. Two 
hundred and twenty of the Manchester hands have 
returned to work, but eleven hundred are still out on 
strike. The Wigan Times states that 6000 opera- 
tives in that town and neighbourhood are out of work ; 
but we consider this estimate exaggerated. It also | 
states the number of colliers out of work at 4000; a 
probably correct statement, At Dowlais, twelve furnaces 
are now in blast, and 800 colliers have returned to work. 
These have turned out a supply of coal equal to the 
present consumption. All is pow proceeding most 
satisfactorily, and a better feeling prevaiis. At 
Cyfarthfa no strike, as anticipated, has taken place, 
and all isin full activity. Some dissatisfaction ap- 
pears to have existed between the colliers, who stated 
that, owing to the high price of provisions, their paw 
was inadequate to support them; but matters have 
been amicably arranged. At Bolton, the bed-quilt 
weavers have turned out, asking an advance of one 
penny in the shilling. The Sunderland shipwrights, 
now paid 30s, a week, demand 36s. The masters 
refuse to give it, and threaten to reduce the wages to 
A compromise is likely to be effected. The 
Wolverhampton carpenters and joiners demand 6d, a 
day advance, and are likely to get it. The tape- 
makers of Derby are resisting a reduction attempted 
by their employers. 

Of distinct successes there are not many, this week. 
The Greenock police have obtained an advance of 2s. 
per week. ‘The iron foundry§mechanics of Blackburn 
have returned to work on increased wages. 

Several facts showing the general industrial advance 
of the nation come from different quarters.—In_ the 
course of last week, two Glasgow firms opened ware- 
houses in Carlisle for the giving out of work to hand- 
loom weavers. In Longtown there are five connected 
with Glasgow. Hand-loom weaving has now obtained 
its full value in the market of labour, and has ad- 
vanced within the last 12 or 15 months at least 50 per 
cent.; that is to say, what was paid at the rate of 94d. 
is now 4d. And this is not all—the quality of the 
material given out to work has been grently improved, 
and the operative, so far from having now to wait 
many days for work, it is so plentiful that for every 


On the whole, 
therefore, taking price, quality, and full employment 
into account, the advance is not 50 but 70 per cent, 
In Norfolk, farm labourers are now paid tweive shil- 
lings a week; and in Gaiway, labourers have been so 
searce that women have been extensively employed in 
The emigration of the working 
classes still goes on; the numbers who left Liverpool 
for new homes last montl was over twenty-four thou. | 
sand, being one thousand more than the number who 
left in the September of last year. The Devonport 
dockyard labourers are combining to emigrate 


. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, 
Admiralty, Oct. 7, 1853 
ComMMANDER INGLEFIELD, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was despatched in H. M.'s steam-ship 
Phoenix, in the spring of the year, with supplies 
to Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, arrived at the | 
Admiralty to-day, having left the Phenix at 
Thurso, N.B. 

Commander Inglefield brings no intelligence of 
Sir John Franklin's expedition ; he has, however, 
succeeded in depositing the supplies as directed, 
and, we are happy to say, is accompanied by Lieut. 
Creswell, of the Investigator, with despatches from 
Commander M‘Clure, thus enabling us to satisfy 
the public, and the friends of those embarked in 
the Investigator, concerning which ship consider- 
able anxiety had existed as to her safety. 

The Breadalbane transport, which accompanied 
the Phoenix, was totally wrecked by a nip of the 
ice—the crew saved and brought home by the 
Phenix. 

It is concluded from Sir Edward Belcher’s des- 
patches, that that officer would endeavour to retrace 
his steps this season to Beechy Island to winter. 
It is further to be gathered from these despatches, 


, that the Investigator had completed the passage 


for 2000/. is the obligation which a great number of | 


firms at Burnley and the neighbourhood have imposed 
upon themselves for the carrying out of that object in 
their quarter, 


&~ 


. 


| 


| 






between the two oceans, having passed into the 
Arctic Sea by Behring’s Straits, and returning 
home by Davis’ Straits. 


In Bermondsey there have been four fatal cases of cholera 
There is @ black ditch in the neighbourhood, and in a late 
cleansing of it, most offensive effluvia were spread over the 
neighbourhood. 

The deaths in Bermondsey are attributed to the defective 
drainage or noxious vapours arising from the stagnant waters 
in some of the factories where glue and size are principally 
made. In one house in Bermondsey, a man who worked in 
one of the leather factories was seized with cholera, and he 
died soon after the attack. For some time previous a very 
unpleasant smell was experienced in the house, but no one 
could tell whence it proceeded ; but after his death, upon a 
search being made, it was found that a drain ran under the 
parlour flooring of that and also under the next house. 





Measures are now being adopted to earry the drainage off in 
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another direction so as to avoid poisoning the ooeupants of 
beth bouses Several other parts of the pariah are being 
cleansed and improved, so as to prevent, ae far as possible, 
the spread of the cholera 

On Tuesday, a fatal case of cholera cocurred in Park street, 
Grosvenor -«;uare 

Another fatal cas era has 
in Priar-strect, Martin «treet 

A second fatal case of oh 
beth 

In Christchurch, Blackfriara wery few cases of cholera have 
as yet taken place The or 
days since, in Broadwall, where @ female died im ein hours 
after she wae first attacked [uring the last wieitation this 
part of the parish suffered to a most alarming extent 

What local energy cannet do is pointed out to Lord Pal- 
merston in the following letter, which, according to his pro- 
tise at Perth, should be welcome, and acted on 

&. Saviour’s Union, 79, Blackfriars road 
Southwark, Oct | 

“My Lonp,—At a meeting of the Sanitary Committee of 
thie wnion, consisting of the whole of the guardians and the 
churchwardens of the parishes which constiiute the & 
Saviour’s Union, beld on Friday evening, the 30th ult, it 
was resolved 


of ch soourred South wark, 
ere cocurred, on Friday, in Lam- 


and a third cage has Goourred since 


ly decided case known waa, « few 


*That the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
be written to, calling hisattention to the general state of the 
sewers emptying into the Thames within this district, and 
requesting his interference with the Sewers (Commissioners to 


abate the dangerous nuisances oocamoned by them ° 


Iam directed by the committee to represent to your 
Loriship, in the strongest manner, the novessity for imme- 
diate measures for the abatement or removal of these 


Nuisances 

‘Your Lordship will remember that in the year 1849 this 
district was visited by cholera almost as severely as any in 
the metropolis, and it was then considered that the severity 
of this frightfu! disease was attributable in a great measure 
tothe imperfect atate of the common sewers, which have not 
been improved since that period 

“ The Sanitary Committee sit (hree times a-week, at great 
personal inconvemence, and are adopting vigorous measures 
for the suppression of nuisances under their jurisdiction , but 
all these efforts must prove unavailing while the dangerous: 
nuisances to which | have ealled your 
remain untouched 

“ The committee 


Lordships attention 


therefore, trurt your Lordship will, ae 


speedily as possible, direct some menna for remedying theese 
most fruitful sour: oft b 





disease the neighbourhood 


“lam my Lord, your Lords) ip'’s most obedient servant, 
“James J. Diane, Clerk to the Guardians 

The following case, tr the Lambeth 
on Wednesday, general ’ 
the general ciff« es in the 

Mr George F Carden, the bar- 
Meter, and brother to Alderman Carden, appeare| before Mr 
Elliott, to answer to a summons, charging him with euffering 
to be kept on his pretmiisesa certain quantily of noxious mat 
ter highly injurious to healt! Dr Bushell, a member of the 
Board of Guardians of the pariah of Lambeth, and alao one of 


ed bet ore magistrate, 


illustrates the condition of many 
metropolis, and 


way of removing nuisances 


houses in the ult 


the committee appointed for sanitary improvement, reminded 
his worship that on Tuceday week Mi Carden, when eum 
moned to this court on a charge similar to the present, had 


| promised to abate the nuisance by the following Thursday, 
| aud the summons stoed ever for him to perform his pro- 
| mise 


This, however, he had neglected to de William 
Henry Markwick, the inspector of nuisances for the parish 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, deposed that on that day he visited 
the houses Nos. 114, 115, and 116, Vauxhall walk, and found 
them in a very bad state” In the corner of the yard of one 
of them he found « foul privy, with the soil halfway over the 
seat, and a quantity of staynant water over a large portion of 
the yard, as deep as from four to five inches, so that it was 
impossible to pasa over it without the planks that were 
placed there. A large hole had been dug in a portion of the 
yard into which the liquid soil had been baled — In eross-exa- 
mination by Mr. Carden, the witness asid he had been at the 
premises at twelve o'clock that day, and that he had not ob- 
served any operation going on then to remove the evil or 
Buisance. A pumping machine had been at work to pump 
out some matter from another house —Mr Carden : Will you 
inform the magistrat« the court how this nuisance com- 
plained of could be removed *—Witnees : It could be removed 
by making a sewer from the premises into the common 
sewer.— Mr. Carden : Very good ; and don't you know that, be 
fore such a sewer could be made you must have the sanction 
and authority of the commissioners of sewers, and that ifyou 
do make such a drain without the sanction of those gentlemen, 
you would be liable to heavy penalties? 


v 
£ 


and 


Witness: It is ne- 
cessary to have the sanction of the commissioners of sewers, 
I believe, before you can make a drain running into any of 
there sewers Mr. Carden: Oh! to be sure it is; and from 
thence arises the greater part of the evil, this absolute sanc- 
tion, which scarcely ever can be got at—IDr Bushell here 
called Dixon, one of the summoning officers of the court, who 
said he had viewed the premises of which the defendant was 
the landlord, and had no hesitation in saying that the stench 
arising froro the overflowing privy, and the accumulation of 
night-soil and stagnant water, and other matter in the hole 
recently dug, was a most offensive nuisance 
ehocking was the stench 





; indeed, so 
from the premises, that some mem- 
bers of the family of Dr Thompson, and a young lady living 
close by, complained to him about it-—Mr. Carden, in reply 
tothe charge, aseured his worship that the real aggressors in 
the matter were the commissioners of sewers, whose assist 
ance and licence to remedy the evil he had sought for some 
weeks, but sought in vain. The learned gentleman here went 
over a lengthened history of his correspondence with the 


commissioners of sewers, and his interview with Mr Jebb, 
their chairman, and several of their officers, on the subject 
of the drainage, but was still left without redress. Mr. Car- 






den himself was most willing to do everything in his power 
to remove all cause of complaint, but was left without any 
remedy to do so.— Dr. Bushell said there was a short and a 
cheap remedy opened to the learned gentleman, and that 
was, to pay l6s. for the use of the pumping-machine he men- 
tioned, and it would at once remove the nuisance. —Mr. Car- 
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len said he should willingly avail himself of the suggestion, 
and handed Its. to Mr. Markwick, and 2s. besides for the sumn- 
and the matter ended 








ona 
In I linwton there is a large ditch, formerly emptied into 
t Serpentine, but now filled with rubbish, from which 
s the most offensive matter 
Partly in the parish of Upper Chelsea is the Ranelagh 
‘ h, from the King's-road to the River Thatnes 
8 forth ita fostid contents in a broad open channel, 
surrounded by the habitations of the poor. The 
neighbourhood is never entirely free from cases of low fever. 
The north distriet of Marylebone appears in a bad state 


In 8t. Paneras the stench from the sewers now being 
leansed is much complained of by the medical officers. 

The in John’s-wood and its vicinity com- 
plain loudly of the noxious effluvium emitted from the Re- 
gent’s-canal, under which there is a ‘‘dip,” into which the 


minding cesspools discharge themselves, leaving a heavy 





abitanta of Bt 


pestilential deposit 

The filthy condition of King’s Armsa-yard, Drury-lane, is 
again exposed by the editor of the Builder. ‘“ The miserable 
yndition of the filthy place in which this pump stands is but 
feobly set forth in the statements published. Here about a 
n a sort of gallery formed over stables, are 
ranged around has been one immense rotting dung- 
heap. I say ‘has been,’ because some efforts are now being 
made to improve its condition, On Monday, men were carting 
out of it a mass of decomposed filth, the smell of which was 
scarcely endurable, and ‘not before it was needed,’ said one 
h a shake of the head. Close to this spot, the 
h to which from Drury-lane has now, appropriately 
ugh, a coffin-maker’s shop on each side, the great plague 





dozen residences, i 


what 


em. Ww 





of 1665 broke out, and here up to this moment of writing, | 
ne t, ignorance, and laissez faire prepare the way for a 
fresh pestilence 

Several amall streets leading into the New-road are in a 


a aS 


The late reports from Tynemouth are favourable. 

In Grays, Essex, there has been one fatal case of cholera, 

It is remarkable that, on all occasions of epidemic disease, 
the Jews escape almost quite free. There are good reasons 
for this exemption.—1. [t is well known that, however poor 
the lower class of Jowa may be, they never crowd more than 
one family into a room They are not, as a class, given 
to the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 3. They, in virtue of 
their religion, ere particular in the food they eat. All shell- 
fieh is avoided. If any disease is found in a slaughtered 
animal, it is condemned, and not allowed to be sold for 
human food. 4. Sabbath rest is strictly enjoined by their 











religion. 5. They are unable n religious motives, to enter 
our workhouses, and are relieved by the more wealthy of 
their own persuasion. 6. The Jewish festival of the Pass- 


over enjoins every Jew to have his house thoroughly cleansed 
annually, and the rooms of the lower classes are for the most 
part annually limewashed 

Cholera has broken out among the passengers of an emi- 
grant ship, the Sdas ‘learing out from Liverpool. 
There have been three d immigration of Germans 
into Liverpool alarm the authorities, as the immigrants, it is 
thought, bring the cholera 

In Greek-street, Deptford, a very filthy locality, a fatal 
case occurred on Saturday 

A fatal case of cholera took place in Leith, on Thursday 
week 

Vaccination is now compulsory by law. All children must 
be vaccinated within three months after birth. The Devon- 
shire custom of infecting children with the small-pox, by 
actual contiguity with the clothes of an infected person, is 
the latest illustration of the necessity for this law. 

A second case of cholera, not fatal, occurred in Edinburgh, 


Greenman, 


4 The 











on Monday evening eral cases have occurred in Ber- 
wickshire In Linlithyowshire there have been six fatal 
cases 


shocking state of filth, and generally unwholesome condition. | 


Families live in small rooms of houses without water-closets 


or privies, and the state of the houses is most offensive to | 


These nuisances are being abated 


any one siting the place 
In St. Pancras the sewers are still bad, and many burial- 
grounds teem with human remains. ‘‘ The earth is deseribed 


asa mass of putrefaction, from which rises of a night a body 
of miasma, poisoning the surrounding neighbourhood.” 


A fatal case of cholera occurred in the York-road, Waterloo- 
road, on the lL inst. ; one also at the bottom of Stangate- 
street, Westrninater-road. Since the beginning of the present 
week several deaths have taken place in the low, filthy courts 
al recta in the borough ; and there has been a large in- | 

ase of bowel complaints in several districts 

The great deficiency of the water supply in Southwark and 

t bourhood, while it is a serious privation to many of 

the poorer ASS¢ vide to the difficulty of cleansing the 
ts and yards, and to the removal of various nuisances 

Several of the crowded courts have only a single tap for the 

e of all the inhabitants, who are thus necessitated, when 


the water is laid on, to collect their stinted supply in an old 


bucket, fish-kettle, or basin, for the use of their families 
Even the public urinals, which were put up some years ago, 
have never yet had water laid on for cleansing them. The 
result is, that they have become a positive nuisance to 


assers-by 

' At Newcastle the epidemic is on the decline. 
ly have fallen to ten. The total number of deaths from 

1 diarrhma in Neweastle, during the present out- 
been 1458 








thirt daya) during the prevalence of epidemic cholera | 
there in 1831-2, the number of deaths was 255. 

Dr. Meli« the French doctor, deputed to this country to 
watch the progress of the cholera, has visited Newcastle. He 


he has seen the dirtiest parts of the worst-con- 
ditioned towns in France, but that none of them are as 
bad as the bad parta of Newcastle 

The epidemic is nearly extinct at Gateshead ; only one per- 
1 died on Thursday. The total number of deaths from 
»lera and diarrhoea in Gateshead, to the present date, has 


atates that 





been 387. During the like period (viz., the first twenty-nine 
days) in 1831-2, the deaths amounted to 141. 

Since last Monday there have been thirteen deaths at 
Walker. Medical men from Newcastle have visited thetown. 


Four fatal cases of cholera have occurred at Stockton-on- 
Tees, three in one house 

One fatal case of cholera has occurred in Darlington. 

We have a horrible story from Liverpool. The cholera has 
brok the German passengers on board the 
American emigrant-ship, Jsaae Wright, which put back to 


nn out among 











the port on Tuesday, having struck on a rock off Cape Clear. 
tefore the vessel reached the Mersey forty-seven passengers 
were thrown overboard, and after making the river three 
more died, and were carried ashore. It was then found ne 


cessary to remove a considerable number to the hospital at 
the workhouse, three unfortunate creatures dying in the carts 

Several died on Wednesday, and five 
re expired Thursday. There were then thirty-eight 
rants in the hospital, many of whom are, no doubt, 
dead before t} The poor creatures 
were loud in their complaints of the insufficiency and un 
wholesomeness of the provisions on board, some of them as- 
at several of their relatives and friends had died 
and thirst ; while they described the 
rs and crew as having been brutal in the 


on their transit thither 


m on 
aick ¢€ 


mi 


is will meet the public eye 


serting t! 
from positive hunger 
conduct of the offic 
extreme. There are still a few cases of cholera in the Liver- 
pool workhouse from the American emigrant ship, Si 
but the disease among them has been partially 











Greenman 


no danger is apprehended in their case 


several deaths cholera in town 


overcome, and 

There have been 

since Monday 
At Houghton-le-Spring three fatal cases of cholera have 


trom the 


occurred 

In Snuderland, the authorities have prohibited the October 
fair At Houghton-le-Spring, the ancient ‘' feast” has been 
postponed ; and all excursion trains in the neighbourhood 
The policy of these measures is very 


have been stoppe i 
doubtful 

In the South Shields union forty-two deaths have occurred 
since the outbreak of the cholera 


The deaths | 


In the same period (viz., the first | 


CRIMINAL R 


Joun Poo.te, a plumt 

obtain employment, or neans to support them 

arms together with a black silk 
| the mill pond at Nine Elima-lane, 
| found dead 

Ribbonism is again so rampant in th 
a special commission for the county of Monaghan is contem- 
plated 

The Chelsea ind the Hackney omnibus were 
racing. At the corner of rtimer-street (near Portland- 
street) the first omnibus struck against James Mason, and 
killed him. A verdict of manslaughter has been found against 
both 


Mra. Elliot, of Liverpool 


ECORD. 


, had a large family, and could not 
He tied his 
handkerchief, and went into 
Battersea, where he was 








omnibus 





has set an example to ladies 
fearful of housebreakers her bedroom she no 
ticed a man’s feet stretching from under the bed. Instead of 
acreaming, she told her maid to go for a policeman. The 
. and struggled to get to 
lsome as well as bold, 


On entering 





| burglar rushed from under the b 
| the door, but Mra. Elliot 
held him fast until the constable car 


who ish 








es a story 
’ 


The Glasgow n 


Mr. Rait keeps a large | 


ws supp! 


of a singular robbery 


ewellery shop in Buchanan-street, 








over which are the warerooms of the Messrs. Campbell. 
Some thieves got into the upper rooms, and then com- 
menced boring through the floor. The thi joists were a 








y were stopped more effectually by the 
After attempts in two places, 
| they succeeded in boring a larze hole, and letting themselves 
| down with a rope. They were now in the jewellery shop, 

and forthwith they opened the cases, and daintily selected 
| the best things. Thirty-nine ert chains, worth 2701. ; 
seventy-one gold brooches, worth 800/. ; thirty-nine gold brace- 
) lets, worth 2357. ; we which on the whole 
| amounted in value to The thieves had skeleton keys for 
entrance and exit into the but in 
coming softly out—their booty stowed away compactly in a 
carpet bag—the private watchman of the warehouse met the 
two men face to face. After a short parley they knocked him 
down ; he called ‘* Murder,” the police heard the cries, the 
burglars ran, and one was secured. He is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, and of late has been living in the first style, at some 
of the best hotels in the country 

The body of the Dublin suicide has been finally identified 
as that of M‘Farlane, a clerk, who committed forgery on his 
employers at Jedburgh, and absconded with the money 


| difficulty, but tl 
} 


ceiling of sheet iron beneath 














nong the booty, 






Campbell warehouse, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Queen has passed the weck in walks and drives, 
hither and thither, about Balmoral. Sir James 
Graham is at present the Minister in attendance. 


The Queen is to leave Balmoral on the 13th for 
Windsor. 

The Northern states that Mr. Richardson, of Lam. 
beuw, the Conservative candidate for | urn, bas retired, but 


that another conservative, the son of Dean Stannus, is hkely 
to become a candidate for Lisburt 
A Cabinet Couns 





rdeal | 
real 


ry all the Ministers in town, 


was held yesterday at the Foreign Office at two o'clock. 
Mr. Gladstone, according to present arrangements, will 
appear at a pudlic luncheon at Manchester, on Wednesday 


Addresses will be presented to lum on the occasion, 

The naval squadrons lett Cork early on Friday morning 
for a fortnight’s cruise. 

The Con 
field. At ‘Tottenham, on Tuesday evening, they 
public meeting to ) 
Land Society. Vis 
deputation from the society. 

The Queen, on the recommendation of the Premier, has 
just granted a pension of 100/. to Sir Franeis Head, and of 
1001. to the wid the late Mr. Moir (Delta) 

The eldest danghter of Queen Christina of Spain is to be 

the Duke of Casighano, the 
Atlairs, ‘This report is now 


rvatives are push net r forces into the popular 


held a 


s of the Conservative 








rh and others attended as a 





unt Rant 





of 


won of 


eign 


given in marrieye to the 
Cusean Minister of i 


stated positively, 





' 
north of Ireland that | 4 new invention likely to be of 1 


| 


The testimonial to Mrs. Chishol hed about 
20001. 

Robert Stephenson has returned to this country from 
Canada. 

The widow of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was interred 
at the Friedhof, Frankfort on-the-Maine, on Wednesday 
last. Fran Mendelssoln was only thirty-five years of age, 
and leaves four orphans. The orchestra under Cape ll. 
meister Schmidt executed Mendelssohn's noble piece, “ Es 
ist bestimuit in Gottes Rath.” 

Tie now sherills of Loudon and Middlesex were presented 
to the Cursitor Baron for her Majesty's approval, yesterda 
week. Alderman Wire is the senior sheriff, and Mr. Wallis 
is his colleague 

We observe the Zulu Kafirs have returned to the St. 
George's Gallery, where they will give their remarkable 
exhibition of savage life, for a week only, previous to 
their departure for one of the most popular theatres of 
Paris; and it is announced by the proprietors, in erder to 
euablqgall classes of the public to avail themselves of this 
very Phitea opportunity, the prices are considerably re. 
duced. 





has 





The revenue of Lreland amonnted to 4,286,514/. for the 
year 1852. ‘The customs and excise contribute more than 
three millions of the whole amount. 

If the Iris Exhibition be closed on the 31st of this month, 
as at present arranged, Mr. Varzan will, it is calculated, 
lose 10,0007, 

Miss Burdett Coutts has offered to contribute the liberal 
sums of 100/, towards the establishment of a model lodging- 
house for families in Dublin, ond a yearly donation of di. for 
the purpose of helping to form au industrial educational school, 
to be attached to it. 

According to the authority of the Limerick Chronicle a 
very curious circumstance has oecurred in Dublin garrison 
which, it is said, must lead to a court martial. It appears 
that a field-officer of the 90th Light Infantry has placed 
his commanding-officer under arrest for alleged drunkenness, 

The last crop of cotton in America amounted to 3. 262,883 
bales, being 247,853 in excess of the largest crop—that of the 
previous year—ever grown. The new crop will, it is said, 
show a further increase. 

The glass manufacturers of Birmingham have brought out 
. They are window-sashes 
made mostly of flint glass. The bars are moulded in several 
lengths, which are held together by polished steel rods, 
running thronuch tl 





the centre, and enclosed in fluted glass 
tubes, which lave the efleet of harmonizing the bright sur- 
fice of the metal with its outward covering, The joimts are 


| concealed by close-tting monlded rings, and are rendered 


| perfectly sir 








re also the yrooves in which the large 
plates are inserted. The objects aimed at are, novelty of 
appearance, increase of light, and facilitv of cleaning. It 
will be readily conceived that the latter operation may be 
more easily performed and at less cost with ylass than brass 
or any other metallic substance, as well as without that 
deterioration of the fabric whieh repeated friction in the 
latter case moist Great strength and durability are 
also stated to be attained by this mode of construction, and 
injuries which might result from violent casualties to which 
no description of article—whatever its nature—can be con. 
sidered invulnerable, admit of easy reparation. 

A Mining Stock-F.xchange—as a place of meeting for 
dealers in mining stock and shares—is talked of in “the city.” 

The North Western and the Great Western Companies com- 
pete so keenly in South Statfordshire, that between Shrews- 
bury and Wellington one may travel at the rate of one peuny 
for eleven miles! 

The Bel/ast Chronicle says:—“ A natural uneasiness 
oxists at presont in the minds of merchants and shipowners 
engaged in the Baltic trade, lest in case of war Russia should 
place an embargo on British shipping and cargoes coming 
from the Baltic this month with flax and flaxseed. For the 
purpose of, if possible, removing the apprehensions so gene- 
rally prevalent, or at least of obtaining some reliable informa- 
tion, Mr. Davison, M_-P., addressed a letter to Mr. Cardwell, 
President of the Board of ‘Trade, who replied that Govern- 
inent would give the subject due and full consideration, 

The accident on the Great Northern Railway will cost the 
company neurly 20,0001, 


entail. 








A Spanish brigantine was observed coming up Channel 
off Sandgate, on Sunday, in dangerous proximity to the 
coast. ‘There was, however, no jack flying from her mast. 
head to indicate the want of a pilot, and as this is the only 
means of ascertaining whether assistance is required or not, 
the boatmen on shore coutented tlLemselves by looking out, 
never supposing that on a tolerably calm and very fine even- 
ing the captain wonld ‘prove so ignorant of the coast as to 
ran his ship acinally ashore. In this they miscaleulated, 
for on arriving opposite the ledge of rocks known as Mill- 
point, lying between Sandgate and Folkestone, the brigantine 
sailed directly on to the reef, where she became fixed, rolling 
snd labouring with every sca in an alarming manner. Her 
position was at once seen, and a crew of Sandgate fishermen, 
who happened to be within easy reach, went to render assist- 
ance. On one of them, a man named Coleman, mounting 
the bulwarks, he found the captain and crew on their knees 
in prayer. It appears, however, the fisherman's visit was not 
exactly the aid they were imploring, for upon Coleman 
attempting to step on io the deck, one of the crew jumped up 
and dealt the poor fellow a severe blow on the head with a 
marlinspike, causing the blood to flow freely. As well as 
they could make themselves understood by signs, tae crew 
refused to receive any assistance. In about an hour, she 
came ashore within 100 yards of the harbour railway station, 
and at low water was left “ high and dry” on the beach. 

The price of household bread in Manchester is 8d. the 
4lb. loaf; lust vear, at this time, it was 54d. The price of 
milk was raised to 3d. per quart on Saturday, by agreement 
among the dealers in that article. 

A military correspondent of the Times tells a story, show- 
ing how soldiers can be kept in order without flogging. 
“T had in my company an Irishman whose name was Conolly 
—a clean, smart, good-humoured, and brave soldier, but he 
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had am inveterate passion for selling his shoes 


Oue evening, } 





mf pav-sergeant came to amd said, ‘ Con 
anether pair of shoes My answer was 
pany tomorrow morning, at six o'clock, without and 
augueja kets, but let Conelly parade iu heavy marching 
order, but no shoes.” I marched the company out on the 
road four miles and back, poor Conolly all the way under | 
the laughter of the men, while his mly remark was, ‘ Faith 
and truth, the captain has the right way of it Her t 
ard he feet but a so { 
This was part of a system, and the writer savs:— | 
cessfully with 120 rank aud file as a } 
with 900 as a regiment, I think 100,000 might be 
Let: 
ber that ifa soldier gets twenty five | 
tuils, he is a marked man for life, and dare not 
shirt, for fear of showing his share. 


y has sold 
Parade the com 


me 








arms 








sold another shoe esi 
back 
ti 


company 


re 


nped w ith » 


I could do this » 








saverned in the same way ers, Young men, remer 
ashes with a cat-o -nir 


off his 








French and Enghsh officers have been fraternising at 
Walmer—the old castle where “the Duke’ once lived, and 
where he died. On Thursday of last week the officers in Ue 


castle were gratified by the unexpected visit of several officers 
of the French squadron, in return for the visit of the former 
to their ships. An excellent luncheon was partaken of; the 
fraternisation of both sides was complete, and it led to the 
happiest expressions of harmony and cherished reward The 
admiral could allow his officers to dine with 1Vth 
althongh pressed by the military, as his orders were peremp 
tory to repair to Cherbourg to be inapeeted by Prince Jerome 

A crowd of operatives, on strike, assembled at an inn reoon 
at Preston, to receive the weekly allowance of money from 


the body. 


not the 


The deor fell beneath the unusual pressure, and 











three hundred men aud women fell a height of twelve feet 
The floor had p “id in the centre, like a pair of folding 
doors. Those whe oceupied entre fell abruptly, and 


these at the 
The vo 


were much hurt, while 
sloping beards upon them. 
severely ; one was killed, 

A Scotch paper tells a good story of a bow who fell over a 


sides glided down t 
~~ Wowen sullered very 


e 





cliff near Noss Head. He was caught on a ledge of the pre 
cipice, about half wav down Ihe poor little fellow then 
aitempted to elimb the rock, but found it bevend his power, 
aud, after waiting for some time, he threw of] a po 1 of uw 





clothes aud jumped into the sea, a distance of 
Here he sueceeded in reaching a safe point, j 


] 
was coming on 


MANY fei, 
. iat 
here he had to remain, wet, cold 
ed, and parched with thirst, during a lo 
ght, with a stormy sea before | 


as darane 


nu 





partially nal 
wid dreary 1 , a howling 
wind around him, and listening to these aud the screeching of 























the wild fowl in the inaccessible crags ab him i 
afier dark did he attempt to scale the rock, and, when parei« 
th thirst, he elected t reppin of rain w t x 
from fisstre inthe 9 us } 1x Iu the morning 
he saw a schooner passing, and his cries attrac the novee oi 
the crew, who ry fin retura, but, not mervind th , they 
passed on, after puiting the vessel abouts sl times. In 
the moruimg he was l 4 vis wi ul beeu much 
varm at his abs ws found to ha been litt'e 
hurt, and after a sound sl te refreshed 
A railway manslaughter of a most criminal character 
oceurre] on the Midland Railway on ‘Tuesday An cuginue 
hal g MT the down line to Ma k,and help } ) t 
for f: Derly An enwine was 8 ly des tehed, ¢ 
verinyg several men to render assista :. Ont arrival 
how it was thought they bad not sufficient strength 
' | ic engine, lau WAS Bert Lo 
vi 1 Ma Ane re ‘ g fh 
ifieen as lin tely se d, on these arr PY 
ut Ambergate, the engine was reversed, and it ran towa 
Matlock, with the tender first Before this last assistan: 
arrived, the mea first sent had succeeded in getting the dis- 
lodged engine replaced on th ; and, thinking dis 
tance but short to Ambergate, they started to proceed thither 
on the line they were on, iustead of rauning a short distances 





» direction, and g 


vhich they could have done. 





pposit ting on to the up line by a 


rh 





siding cons 


jence of this 


was, the Wo engines on arriving at a curve, caine into fearful 
collision, altho igh the drivers shut off the steam and reversed 


both engines 


other. 


immediately coming in of each 
One of the men on the tender jumped off before thi 
engines came in contact, but the others were scattered about 
in all directions. 


upon sight 


Many of them were seriously bruised on 
various parts of their bodies, aud others rendered insensible 
One of the stokers got his skull frectured and thigh laceraied 
he died the next morning. Others got fractured jaws, frac 
tured collar bones, scalp wounds, and other severe bruises, 
But the most of them are doing well. 








The driver of the South Yorkshire train (on the South 
Yorkshire r uilway) had been engaged in shunting some goods 
wavons, which were abont to be attached to the Bartusler 
passenger train, into the Mexborongh siding, and he failed to 
clear the line betore the Midland train was due. A collision 





took place the balfer planks of the engine were smashed 
and the rods bent, by ‘th force of the Hision Several 
persons were serionsly but none fatally hur This occur 
rence took jy ace on Thursday evening of last we 


A mineral train was engaved in shunting waggons or 
Caledonian Railway. 
itin two. 





Pe express train rushed up and cut 
Several persons Were wounded 

A pauper Irish woman lived sixteen vears in St 
parish, Middlesex, but the guardians sent her for rel 
Limerick, her native place. A stir has been made abx 
matter, but the gnardians refuse to gi information 
lest it shuald be used against them in any law pro 


Luke's 
et to 


it the 





e anv 


ecalngs, 


The New York people have voted a splendid gold medal 
to Captain Ingraham, for his conduet in the Kossta affair 
The meeting for the purpose was held in the Metropolitan 
11) 

Hall, on the 22nd ult., and was quite a cosmop 
mionstration, 


litan de. 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Hunyarians, 
Swiss, and Cubans were present, and the speeches w ] 
livered in French, Spanish, German, and Sclavoniar 
Commodore Vanderbilt's steam-yacht, the North Slar. ar 
rived «at New York on the 23rd from her European trip. 
Sinee leaving New York, the North Star has steamed up- 





re ae- 





wards of 15 


Commodore 


100 miles, and @ full description ofall the wonders 


Vanderbilt saw and did in Hur: pe during his 


tour is pa ed in the New Pork Hera in the shape of 
a diary, which appears to have been kept on beard by some 
of the members of his pleasure party The Herald, in 
summing up the voyage, says :—*“ Since the 20th of August 


the Commodore and his fneads touched at pomt o 
Africa, and | an’! 





Asa, 
when they landed om Amerea they 








accom shed the feat of vesitag a part of the four quarters 
of the globe in ty cnty-six days During her absence the 
North Star aston sbed John Baill, # laured by the Russian 
Court, gazed at by the Sultan inghtened the Pope, 


which completes a series of incidents unequalled in the his 
tory of even Yankee ships 

The vellow fever, now almost extinct at 
ravaguig the @mall vi 


New Orleans, is 


lages along the coustes 


Alostseript, 


Satvrpay, October 8, 1853 
Tue meeting at the London Tavern, last night, was 
an effective demonstration of the opinions of the 
people of the metropolis. Long before the hour 
appointed for commencing proceedings, the great 
room was crowded ; and when, at a quarter past 
seven, Lord Dudley Stuart took the chair, some 
hundreds had been turned from the Sir 
Charles Napier was there to take a part; Mr. 
Blackett, the spirited member for Newcastle , Pro- 
fessor Newman, Mr. Prout, Mr. Nicholay, Captain 
Mayne Reid, and several well-known representa- 
tives of William 

Dunford, Moore, Elt. and others, were also present 
We have already published the resolutions which 
were proposed, and have now only to add that they 
were unanimously adopted, 

The speech of the chairman does not afford mat- 
ter for extract. It was a spirited speech ; it 
demned the course pursued by the present Govern- 
ment (excepting Lord Palmerston from 
and attacking Lord Aberdeen) ; it declared for war 
on the ground both of honour and interest ; and it 
comprised a full and vigorous narrative of the 


events which have occurred, from t 


doors. 


the working classes, Newman, 


con 


censure, 


he first mission of 
Menazschikoff to Constantinople, to the present day 
Ilearty responses broke from the meeting when its 
feelings of manliness and honour were appealed to, 

Protessor Newman moved the first 


Ile said ~ 


resoiuuion, 











{ have lived, I lieve, for m than forty veors in t 

rid und the delusion that it was t } f ’ ' 
cite i] leave >the Giovernment the dire roti en 
ailuirs; but, un noately, LT have } » convert n 
oppo epin by discovering shat Lord Joho Iiussell 
has that there isin t ‘ noepura 
aes s v. yuo ‘ rv 1 have 
nately mad 1 Lord J » Russell h ’ nad 
namely, that tl conspiracy of despots has t nom 
fluer withi Calunet of the Q i k upon it as 
a tact Uiat ila ¥, cannot be doulrte ale st auty 
of all Eng voen to slep aside from er private pos i 
and deciare t voria, if tuey feelit, Uiew=s o 
ti and « st tt iv in i e ho r of 
England has been east into the dust ut affairs 
Whw, then, is needed It must be the time 
fir persuasion and concession is pa time for 
ation las arrived Cheers. ) i trust that all who are 
acynainted with the pr ings of the meeting will be leit 
uider no possible doubt as to what e its feclings, temper, 
and judgment, and will be aware that you all feel what I feel 


—namely, that the have been 


We have looked 
r Parliament has looked to them, to uphold 


which 
tomed to put in Ministers has been abused 


to thein, 


conliden we acces 





and ¢ 














the dignity of Eugland, to perform their dut wd to fulfil 
the treaties into which they had entered, and to provide for 
our safety, They stopped the mouth of Parliament; they 
would wet let Parliament know what they were doing, because 
they were ashamed of it They put it off until they could 
secure for themselves six months of unrestricted exc ve 

otisin, and now if they should send their soldiers to fight 
against the Turkish people, the English nation has ne power 


t) prevent it Cheers 


Mr. Newman broke off rather abruptly and gave 
way to Mr. Blackett, whose speech was neat and 














pointed. One passage will illustrate his senti- 
ments, 

The Emperor of Russia counted that Ein nd wonld 
show a certain degree of indignation, but | nted that 
that resentment would expend itself in prot s 
Pp tches, ami notes, a ud all the ad ces ot i ii 
sill he counted upou this, that an Eoglish Mim ‘ | 
shrink from tl st extremity of war. God jor that he or 
any other ¢ hristian man shonld depre he ¢ ‘ 
war. Butthough he felt all the mistortn wine wor 
iiflict i e human race, still, when he eons i evils 
ot the exter of Russian despotisin, th ne nt t 
would take ploce all over the continent by the alteration i 
the balanee of power—when he remen that the pro 
gress of Russia was identical with high tariffs and pre 
| hibitorv duties, and the injuries that resulted to British 
| coumerce from the preservation of the present state of things, 
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peace, but 


Was ho peace 


carions truce, to be denounced by the aggressor whenever 


| 

| he thought he could seeure his own advantase—! cheers 

| he believed that, taking the meanest and most mercantile 
| view of these matters, it was probable that the cost of 
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Sir Charles Nanier’s appearance as a “|™ sker drew 
fort protract thea thew He ood 1 the pr 
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reviewing a grand fleet at Spithead, he wonld have 
treated tu ams tl the kl Nelson trick im the 
Halt Line choering 
I see there is wal e Compress on the 1th, and that 
Mr Brg Mr. ¢ ul allt aceable men are to 
be ht la peaceable man, and I will be 
there al 1 as st os u ot iof pe a Mr Cob 
det i as f { ' as } +, and she like to see 
» country happy ‘ ‘ » an prosper aml eve 
man ey re . 1 as net bi alebed 
but my wav of © ts very d mt from thea 
mew Mr ¢ leu t some time at he would 
take Russia aut crur ke a piece of wp paper, why 
does h t crus t w cheer Will h crumple 
! ‘ ‘ fortresses its fleets in Selhastepel and io 
the I glite li he can omly t, he will save 
an enermous s y 
Mr. David I rt ¢ stepped in wit in amend 
ment ne-balt ces ne the Ministry incompetent, 
th her « nr on t neeting to restore th prero 
tiv f the Cy He supported it with hie uwenal 
we oe. but ls } ry ts doctrines 
of pre " ‘ ‘ i tl ting kd not rler 
stan \ New yen the firet half, laut 
| | wak expr mol the 
t ! f Landen ather « 
‘ " 
Capt May Reid Yoctively against seerct 
dipk cy 
Ss ta 1 1 - 6 notaphrase in the lar 
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VW t va ‘ tn) t . giitv nat hn beererna 
1 t If they k upon their former hostery 
thev v ‘ tr ores 1 ne ntroes had 
always outt ked the tricksters of bu ' Hie could an 
ceorstand ss mea i preity sion having fesort to secret 
ai u Vv ‘ we ‘ why fue tml ah aa 
have r Phiei st duty was to know what 
\ r nd | gy ascertamed that te der lit im the 
mos? en ' ner ( He was 
no hwer of war— ‘ bye to see tl rd turned 
mle te if it he eye tive tine lad come 
when Wary { ‘ i, t a sifict a holy necessity 
They wor in ity to pretect the integrity of Turkey 
1 ‘ nvr ' Winds ; ther lt ur called pon then. 
Land cheers | 
Lord Palmerston’s name was always reecived with 
applause ; but there appeared to be a strong dissentient 
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out that in 1840 Lord Palmerston’s hands were not 
strenythened In the House of Commons there was a 
motion made to reduce t tanding army. What wre 
the use of barking if th ye mid not bite ? 

On the wh , i two decided feelings of the meet 
ing were, the one for war, the other in condemnation 
of Ministers 


The despatches of Captain Inglefield and Captain 
M‘Clure are this morning published. The latter 
has not passed through the North-west passage ; 
but he states that he has discovered it. 

The rumours are again repeated that the Sultan 
has declared war; and that the English will send 
ten and the French thirty thousand men to aid the 
Turks. It isalso said that a large reinforcement 
of the army of occupation at Kome is contemplated. 

A despatch from Berlin states that the King of 

Prussia, accompanied by the Emperor Nichola 
were expected there on the 7th instant, 

It that the Turks have crossed the 

Danube and sacked a village; but the authority for 
it 1s very bad. ; 


is said 








| An emigrant ship, the A, June, was wrecked on the 

| 26th September, off the Barra Islands, « he coast of Seot 
land, and 340 lives were 

lhe news from the « ra districts is wot without encou- 

ragement The number of deaths at Newcastle continne at 

) ter hat at Gateshead has spr fup to four: but these 

fluctuations were expect A few deaths are chronicled in 


| the districts around 
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HOW TO GAIN £1000,000,000 BY WAR. 


Turee courses would, as usual, lie before any 
British Ministry at the commencement of an 
European war. There would, no doubt, be more 
than three, but the others would, to a certain 
extent, partake of the character distinguishing 
that sacred number, ‘There would be, first, the 
course of extreme and dilatory caution, protract- 
ing, as much as possible, negotiations, and post- 
ning action by palaver. Seeondly, there would 
bea mixed course—endeavouring to conduct the 
tion of this country according to old rules, 
viding the principal part as much as possible, 
nd leaving the chief hostilities to be carried on 
hy the litigant parties ; this country reserving 
elf for a merely auxiliary position, Thirdly, 
e would be the course of taking a decisive and 
part, and carrying aggression into the 
enemy s carp. 
The policy of negotiation has been tried during 
t ist six months, and the results are not such 
is to make us anticipate anything but loss from 
the ¢ By devoting six months to 
lomatic action on the side of the Allied Powers 
lof European law, the effect has been, that 
rial preparations foraction, when it shall 
mie necessary on that side, have been  princi- 
ft to ‘Turkey, a semi-barbarous power, 
ins of organization are not strong or per- 
has, no doubt, obtained time to con- 


it 
ther 


itive 


hiinuance, 


he 
mm 


fortifications at Varna so extensive as to be | 


t burden rather than a strength; and she has 
red upon her European territories hordes of 

trom Asia Minor and Northern Africa, 
ich cost her much to maintain, and which 
threaten as much as they support the authority of 
the Sultan. Inthe meanwhile Russia has been 
permitted to collect and dispose her forces where 
it best pleases her; to undermine the allegiance of 
the vassals of the Porte; to talk over, half way 
it least, the Emperor of Austria; to pursue, with 
comparatively little counteraction, his threatening 
persuasives towards the King of Prussia; and, in 
ort, to make his combinations with as little 
hindrance as if they were unsuspected, England 
wht, if she pleased, continue the plan of disguis- 
ing pusillanimity under the name of negotiation 


DArLAns 


Ww 


even after Russia should have proceeded to actual | 


hostilities with Turkey. While the Turks were 
fighting, England might talk, and correspond, 
ud in the end, either Russia would gain her 

point,—gain, perhaps, the whole Ottoman Empire 
and vanquish England before the world; or, 
england at least would have to buckle herself to 
the labour of resistance, with all the disadvantage 
of having permitted her adversary to gain such an 
enormous start. It is evident that the policy of 

votiation in lieu of action could have no other 
but one of those two results, since Russia has 
proved by her acts that she will not scruple to 
negotiate while she continues to work, 

The medium course, of supporting one side in 
the hostilities without taking a foremost position, 
would very much resemble the position which 
England occupied during a great part of the last 
European war, and it would be necessary for her 
to proceed in the same manner, In the first place, 
her support to States carrying on hostilities would 
have to be rendered in the form of money ; and 
in the second place, if we fell short of success, 
England would have to furnish armies of her 
own, to sustain her allies on their own ground, 
as she did in Spain and Flanders. It would be 
difficult, at the present day, to recover the bill for 
the expenses of the armies in Portugal and Spain, 
but it was very considerable. The subsidies also 
form no small item in the general account. The 
total cost of that war may be reckoned at about 
1,000,000,0007. of money ; and if this country is 
prepared to carry on the next war in the same 
way by proxy,—in the first instance by subsidies, 





and ultimately by undertaking the business of the 
Continent herself,—it is more than probable that 
our national debt will be doubled. Small chance 
of getting rid of the Income Tax in 1860, if we 
recommence the mistake which procured us ex- 
perience at such an enormous price ! 

England has not yet tried the third plan. Na- 

poleon attempted it in part, but he could not 
thoroughly throw himself into it, because he 
never was really devoted to the interest of his 
country, or of any country for which he professed 
to act; but had always an underhand purpose of 
his own to be gained by crooked means. Those 
crooked means he pursued at the cost either of the 
foreign country or of France, At the commence- 
ment of the century we witnessed the prosecution 
of a war by Napoleon to establish great empires, 
in which he would have been content to divide 
the world with the Russian Emperor. Mankind, 
however, would not consent to be partitioned be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon, and they them- 
selyes could not complete the partnership. By 
the mistake of England the war against Napoleon 
was converted into a war to establish what we 
called “legitimate” thrones,—States for the sake 
of families; and to that aim Europe was then 
sacrificed. Families have repaid the favour by 
the grossest and cruellest mismanagement. It 
has been necessary to depose more than one since 
that settlement, and those who have not been 
| deposed, like Ferdinand of Spain, Ferdinand of 
| Austria, or Charles the Tenth of France ; or set 
| aside like Constantine of Russia, Miguel of Por- 
tugal, or Carlos of Spain, have themselves in- 
fringed the law upon the strength of which they 
were ‘established, and have subverted the very 
States that we set up with their own thrones, 
The war to establish legitimate families has not 
succeeded in any of its objects, direct or collateral. 
The great result is, the enormous tyranny and | 
j cruelty which rules legitimate Europe, from St. 
| Petersburg to Naples. 
In 1848 we 2 move directed to estab- 
| lish Republican Government ; a purpose in which 
this journal could sympathise, if the state of 
opinion amongst numerous classes of Europe were 
sufficient to hold out any promise of success. 
But, if a war toestablish a Republic is a calamity 
worth enduring for the result—a rebellion not to 
establish a Republic is a calamity which we de- 
precate, because we do not get the price for it ; 
hecause, in fact, we depreciate the public itself by 
the faiiure. 

It is for England a most remarkable fact, that 
in all those wars,—in some of which she took an 
active and conspicuous part, and in all of which 
she professes to exercise an influence,—she ab- 
| stained from upholding the principles to which she 
owes her own political existence and indepen- 
dence, and which she vaunts as peculiarly adapted 
to the welfare of mankind. England exists by 
constitutional government ; but she has never 
taken the opportunity of movement in Europe to 
seck the direct extension of her own principles. 
The result we see in the general decline of consti- 
| tutional principles on the European field. Lord 
Palmerston has habitually boasted that we have 
established the form of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, and 
France ; but except Belgium and Sardinia, what 
has he now to show beside a form that mocks the 
boast ; while a real constitution of genuine growth 
has been extinguished in Hungary. We believe 
that this failure is in part due to the fact that 
England has nowhere sought to ally constitu- 
tional principles of government with the victory 
and glory of States,—associations that go far to 
make the multitude reverence the institutions to 
which they are attached, Louis Philippe him- 
| self, who was called to the throne by the acclama- 
| tions of the French people, suffered a kingdom to 
| slide under him because he neglected to do any- 
thing for the glory of his country, and the people 
ceased to respect their king any more than the 
tradesmen who made his army, and whose uni- 
form he wore. Commerce itself follows in the 
wake of victory, if the victory be ruled by a wise 
spirit. England has now before her an opportu- 
nity which she has often had, and never used,— 
that of entering into the contest of Europe with 
a determination to use her victories as a means of 
propagating her own principles, 

By this course, too, England would at once incur 
far less expense, and obtain far more certain re- 
turns, than by either of the other two. As to the 
expense, she would not need to subsidise govern- 
ments as a means of propping them up against the 
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will of their own peoples. In the last war she 
spent 1000,000,000/. of money to force particular 
families upon reluctant nations. It is a very ex- 
pensive process, and one which offers no returns, 
political or commercial. If she were to raise the 
standard of constitutional freedom, she would 
have to deal, not with reluctant, but with willing 
peoples, and the families she might defy. She 
would not then need to subsidise foreign armies, for 
her armies would be supplied by the peoples them- 
selves of Europe. The thing they want is not 
men nor money, but an accredited leader ; and if 
the flag which bears the three crosses of the United 
Kingdom were raised with the avowed purpose of 
fighting to establish constitutional government, 
Europe itself would furnish the army to follow 
that flag. 

The return! Already we know that the trade 
which we carry on with Europe, is but a fraction 
of that which the peoples of Europe desire to carry 
on withus. The German trade is but a fragment 
of what it might be, if anti-commercial Austria, 
and customs-intriguing Prussia, did not interfere. 
Corn, wool, and wine, which we could take in 
such large quantities, could not be sent to us, 
unless we were permitted to pay the people in con- 
signments of our own produce and manufactures, 
Hungary has by its accredited representatives 
offered us a trade ; in Italy a latent trade only 
waits permission to burst forth. The very peo- 
ple of France are already influencing their own 
government to adopt our commercial principles ; 
and if we could secure to the Freak Emperor 
such a title as an alliance under the sanction of a 
victorious flag would confer, he would but too 
gladly adopt all our commercial principles and 
some perhaps of our political ; for be it observed, 
that freedom after the English fashion is not in- 
compatible with monarchy as is the theoretical 
Solnts which has so often waged an unsuccessful 
contest with the families. 

We have said nothing here of the American 
alliance, but we well know that in such a war the 
American flag would be raised by the side of our 
own. 

Such a course then would involve no outlay of 
1000,000,0002., but would return all the influence 
of a genuine victory for the peoples of Europe, and 
not against them; would establish on the conti- 
nent many a constitutional State to be an outpost 
of our freedom, and would open to us a trade 
worth the outlay of the 1000,000,000/. which 
we paid before to close Europe against us. The 
only thing wanted is an English statesman to 
appreciate the opportunities and the instruments 
which lie ready to his hand. 





THE BURNLEY MASTERS’ COMBINATION. 


Tue strike of masters as well as men in the 
cotton districts appears to continue, we regret to 
say, With no improvement of feeling on either side. 
Both sides exhibit that want of intelligence for 
which both will have to pay the penalty. We 
say this with regret, and we know that we say it 
at the expense of some odium from both. The 
masters cannot tolerate any journal which sees 
reason on the side of the people, and, on the 
other hand, the working classes will not believe 
in the friendship of a journal which at the present 
day does not advocate a rise of wages, through 
thick and thin. We have no doubt, indeed, that 
some of our readers in that class who have watched 
our writing for three years and more will under- 
stand why we now say that a time has ar- 
rived at which the working classes should be very 
careful in pressing claims, the commercial merit 
of which is a matter of question, and by such 
readers we shall be respected not the less because 
we persist in repeating what to us appears to be 
the truth. A mere rise in wages is not in itself 
good, unless it stands upon a real basis. It is true 
that masters have frequently retained for them- 
selves a larger share of the returns of trade than 
they could have done if their men had known 
the whole state of commerce. And we are anxious 
that the working classes should increase their 
knowledge of such facts, in order that they may 
preserve themselves from being defrauded when 
the state of the labour market and the goods 
market would yield them higher wages. But, at 
present, there are several circumstances which 
contribute to check the profits in the cotton 
trade. Although the trade has extended, the 
value of the manufactured article has not, upon 
the whole, advanced. As we showed not long 
since, while our exports have increased in quantity 





about one hundred per cent., the gross value has 
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increased but fifty per cent.;—in other words, the 


ave value of cotton goods is but three quarters 
of what it used to be ten years ago. This is 
partly owing to improvements in cheapening the 
cost of production, but partly also to the masters 
contenting themselves with lower profits. There 
is great probability that some of the markets 
abroad have been over-stocked. The speculations 
we note amongst the unsound speculators in the 
Australianmarket have been those of cotton manu- 
facturers who have burnt their fingers by turning 
merchants instead of manufacturers. They say | 
that a man who is his own doctor has a fool for | 
his patient, and a manufacturer who is his own 
agent unquestionably has a fool for his principal, 
since it 1s impossible for the same man to he 
looking after the work of his factory and the ups 
and downs of foreign markets, For these reasons, 
amongst others, it is doubtful whether the state 
of the cotton trade would enable masters generally 
to pay higher wages without expunging their 
protits. But men carrying on trade without 
profit never will manage it well. The cotton 
trade would become damaged under such agency, 
and then the very substance of the fund out of | 
which wages are paid would be proportionately | 
damaged. A demand pressed in a wrong time | 
may thus diminish the very source from which | 
the men have to expect their future wages. 
The fault of the masters is, that they do not | 
make their case understood by the men, In a 
recent address to the masters at Preston, the men 
have made the fairest offers of mutual conference, 
and arbitration by an umpire. We believe that 
no resistance has been made to that offer ; masters 
in other towns, however, are joining in the Asso- 
ciation, forced to it, they say, by the combination 
of the men. In the same statement the Burnley 
masters say that they entirely disapprove of the 
principleof combination, which,on both sides, sub- 
stitutes harsh and often injurious measures in the 
place of friendly arrangement, but there is no 
necessity for its doing so. If men, indeed, resort 
to measures of which they disapprove, we cannot 
expect much from their conscientious action : but 
there is nothing in the principle of combination 
which should be condemned. It is impossible for 
wages to be regulated by individual action. In 
the business of. cotton making no individual 
labourer can bargain for his own payment; he 
must accept the rate current amongst a large class, 
and if the individuals in that elass know collee- 
tively what they can, ought, and desire to do, 
they are likely to attain a more reasonable position 
than if they blunder on without concert. What 


| 


is true of the individuals is true of both sides ; if | 


the master and men combined and consulted in a 


friendly, instead of a hostile spirit, they would no | 


doubt arrive at more reasonable terms, than while 
they continue separate and antagonistic, unless 
they desire some unfair advantage. ‘The terms 
which they can attain depend upon the facts on 
both sides. If trade is good, wages should be 
high ; if trade is bad, the men should be content 
with lower wages. But in either case, a mutual 
knowledge of the facts is the true guide. 

It is evident, however, that with all their abuse 
of the men, the masters prefer a hostile and blind 
combination, to an intelligent and friendly consul- 
tation. At Burnley they have bound themselves 
under a penalty of 2000/. to be true to each other, 
and at Bacup they have entered into a similar 
bond, with a penalty of 5000/. This is combina- 
tion of the most stringent kind, But if it is legal 
for masters to combine, confessedly it is also so 
formen. If it is illegal for men to intimidate each 


other, it is not more legal for the masters to do so. | 


To enforce the penalty of this bond would be 
more than that persuasion which the Chief-Baron 
declares to he illegal ; it would be the compulsion 
which Mr. Justice Erle pronounces to be unlawful. 
And we should like to know which man that 
signs the round-robin of the Burnley or Bacup 


combination would venture to enforce the pe- | 


nalty, for, if he did, he ought, unquestionably, to 
be consigned to prison, for at least as long a term 
as that allotted to the Wolverhampton tin-plate 
workers. 
MR. COBDEN’S FORTHCOMING PLAN OF 
PEACE. 

Tne approach of a European war offers the grand 
opportunity for the apostles of peace. “ Now or 


| however, on reflection, to doubt this story ; 


| must have been because he did not expect a British 


| reliance upon Providence, and hesitate to cast 
| their bread, much more themselves, upon the 


| economical 


use is it? We did not need Mr. Cobden to keep 
yeace, when nobody was inclined to break it. 
Sut if, when Europe is about to go to logger- 
heads, he can show the quarrellers liow to put 
their heads together in a more peaceable fashion, 
without entailing any loss, either commercially or 
morally, he will confer a benefit on his country. 
He is about to convene his friends next week, and 
no doubt they will “resolve” how everything 
ought to be settled ; but being a practical man, of 
course he will give us something better than 
abstract suggestions? 

It is generally understood that Mr. Cobden re- 
ceived a distinct invitation from Lord Aberdeen 
to advance a proposition on peace principles in 
Parliament, and that Mr. Cobden declined, on the 
ground that if he failed he should have all the dis- 
credit, whereas if he succeeded Lord Aberdeen 
would reap all the advantage. We are inclined, 


because we do not suspect Mr. Cobden of placing 
great public questions upon grounds of “ory 
advantage or egotistical credit. If he declined, it 


House of Commons to adopt peace principles in 
the face of Russian insult. Still, if it is true that 
Mr. Cobden did decline, the fact marks an over- 
caution, which has been before imputed to that 
gentleman, but is very unworthy of an apostle. 
We do not learn that St. Peter or St. Paul desisted 
from his high mission because he had some doubt 
whether he could come off with flying colours, or 
even hecause he doubted al immediate success, 
They cast themselves upon the waters, and trusted 
for the results to Providence, 





Political economists it is true do not place much 


waters. But earnest convictions, even in politico 
usually enlarge the view 
hevond mere personal success ; and as Mr. Cobden 
is in earnest about peace, 


breasts, 


at least we suppose so, 
—it was to be exp cted that he should advocate 


the cause most especially when it was most | 


threatened, 

It was expected also that he should choose the 
ground where he could meet the enemy most 
directly ; and for that purpose no ground could 
have been so fit as the capital of the United King 
dom. Why does he go to Edinburgh? Is it 
because in Modern Athens he hopes to encounter 
no Miltiades, no Themistocles, not even a Pericles ¢ 
Is it that in that professional city he expects to 


} 
1 


no public that will take the trouble to attend a 
public meeting ; but that he hopes to have the 
discussion confined entirely to a small political 
sect? It is possible that such a calculation may 
be mistaken. The people of Edinburgh are likely 
enough to study the works of their accomplished 
representative, the historian of England ; to re- 
member that Scotland as well as England has not 
only won its share of glory in the field, but has 
secured its most valuable political and spiritual 
rights by strength of will and of right hand. The 
Stuarts tried continental doctrines and court in- 
| trigue, Absolutist projects and papistical oppres- 
sions, in Scotland as well as in England; and if 
in England we owe trial by jury, right of repre- 
sentation, and individual liberty, to the national 
vigour with which the Barons and the Cromwells 
were supported, in Scotland the Reformation itself 
has recorded a deep debt to the sturdy men who 
could take the field with the Bible in one hand 
and the sword in the other, It is all very well to 
preach peace doctrines in the rear of a conquering 
army ; but neither England nor Scotland can yet 
| he persuaded to forget the champions to whom 

they owe so much, If Mr, Cobden has gone down 

| to Scotland to be out of the way of a troublesome 

public it may peeps turn out that the railway 

expenses have been incurred without an adequate 
return. 

But wherever he speaks,something very distinct 

| will be expected from the apostle of peace. Mr. 

| Cobden is essentially a business man, and the 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| public will expect a business treatment of his 


mission, and it will most especially expect to be 
informed of certain points. 
Imprimis,—what is his plan for 
up Russia?” He has promised to show the way 
to do so, and now is his time, “ Now or never,” 
He has also maintained the doctrine—yuite in- 


“ 


find no strong representative of the British public | 


crumpling | 





never!” as Panurge says, when he reminds St. | compatible with the crumpling theory—that the 
Nicholas that there is an opportunity of saving a | extension of Russia is conducive to civilization : 
faithful devotee from shipwreck. If scientific | that is a proposition which greatly needs explana- 


peace cannot be accomplished in war time, of wha; j tory notes ; for commercial men find a peculiar | 





difficulty in understanding it. Turkey takes 
something like 3,000,000/ of our trade aunuaily : 
Russia prohibits ; aud if she has of late reduced 
her tariff am some respects, in uthor respects she has 
raised ber duties. At all events the grand fact is 
unabated, that our export trade to that enormous 
empire does not exceed a fifth of our trade 
larkey Mr. Cobden'’s immediate followers 
apt to regard the extension of commerce 
lization as convertible terms, It appears 
fact that the extension of Russia i compani 
by the contraction of commerce. Tow then ca 
the “ Manchester Manufacturer” tolerate it! The 
paradox needs explanation 

Setting aside the crumpling theory, as well as 
the development theory, the public wishes to be 
informed as to Mr, Cobden’s plan of establishing 
peace in lieu of war. Peace in peace time, we 
repeat, is a superfluity, without which we may 
be well contented. It is peace in war time that 
we want. It might be that Mr. Cobden would 
suggest the purchase of peace at the expense of 
national honour; a commodity which may per- 
haps not be quoted at its general value in his 
price current; and if so we have, in O'Con- 
nell’s phrase, only to cry “Thank you for 
nothing.” Nobody, we believe, out of Mr. Cob- 
den’s immediate circle, would be inclined to effect 
the purchase on those terms. Peace with honour 
is what England wants, and Mr. Cobden has ad- 
vertised himself as the manufacturer. Will his 
plan be forthcoming? He has talked of an arbi- 
tration court, as gentlemen in broad brims alse 
talk ; and we in England may be well disposed 
to refer national questions to such a court; but 
what progress has Mr. Cobden made in persuad- 
ing his protegé the Czar to consent?) What sue- 
cess has been attained in Vienna? What r spect 
has the Czar shown for the highest court of 
arbitration? What se curity have we that the 
Emperor will not quibble, evade fulfilment, and 
continue his aggressions whil yotiating.” We 
have indeed no sort of se urity that the Kmperor 
of Russia would not cut to pieces deputations 
sent to him for the purpose of demanding arbitra- 
tion, as we saw in the case of the deputation sent 
by the Government of Mourovia, which tried Mr, 
Cobden’s nostrum in the 
f tha 
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endeavour to persuade 
neighbourhood to live 
pian is not very pro- 
mising. We want something more applicable tothe 
immediate em rrencey. And after all the preach- 
ing that we have heard upon the subject, evidently 
Mr. Cobden is the nan answerable for furnishing 
| us with a plan, ent and dried, ‘The public expects 
that he will make a statement of that plan at 
Edinburgh next week, and we at least shall watch 
with considerable interest for the licht that he is 
to throw upon the subject, 

Two other questions we have to ask. Mr. 
Bright astounded the liberal party by declaring 
implicit confidence in Lord Aberdeen : Does Mr, 
Bright continue his confidence now, and on what 
grounds ? 

Mr. Cobden, whilome, denounced “secret diplo- 
macy”: Will he help us nom to tear off the veil? 
THE COMMON HEALTH. 

Tue Sanatory contest still progresses, In every 
parish guardians and doctors are contending 
with filth and attacking lazar houses with great 
courage. It isa guerilla war in which personal 
bravery plays the best part, The credit of indi- 
vidual exertions is not diminished by any general 
organization, for the brunt of the fight has fallen 
on single men. And nobly have they done 
their task. Recording their names we should 
tell but the every-day common-place names of 
Englishmen: yet it is a story that might be 
told with pride in any country or in any age. 
In the interest of public duty, or for the sake of 
the poor, men face breathing poisons with chances 
of death often greater than those on the battle-field; 
In an age active in criticism but slow in action, 
we should not forget to praise these parochial 
officers and voluntary missionaries, who are 
manfully repairing the terrible neglect of centu- 
ries; for this necessity of guarding the public 
health has existed for years. Years ago it was 
madness not to clear away foetid heaps of matter 
trom near the homes of living people. Years ago 
the existence of noisome factories in town was the 
privilege of chartered libertines—licensed to kill 
| their apportioned number of victims. These 


two hostile tribes 
at peace. 


‘ 
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things are almost as old as our municipal in- 
stitutions—as old as the greatness of our cities, 
Lately the enemy has been reinforced. Agar 
Town, which we hear now spoken of as ift: 
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were the camp of a new enemy, has long been 8 
deadly place for all living near it, and the public 
and the authorities have long been aware of the 
fact. In the ashpits of North Shields and Tyne- 
mouth refuse matter has been stored for years : and 
now seventy cart-loads a day have to be removed, 
because the common enemy has been .reinforced 
by anewally, And yet even tothis day on which 
we write, our best fight is made, as we have seen, by 
individuals, We see energetic exposures, but hear 
more slowly of remedial action. An inspector 
rapidly reports house in @ most filthy condition ; 
but the cuardians “do not meet till Friday,” and 
nothing can be done till then. In other cases we 
find nuisances noted without the slightest intima- 
tion of the manner in which they may be removed, 
In most distriets there seem to be confused notions 
as to the proper persons who should take the lead 
in abating nuisaxces, Mr, Ingham, the magistrate, 
said on Saturday, that “his hands were tied up by 
the Act of Parliament;” therefore he could not 
direct the proper means for the abatement of the 
evil. In another ease on the same day, Mr. Combe, 
said that the law gave him no powgr to suppress 
a notorious nuisance from bone-boiling in South- 
wark. Lf these be samples of the result of an 
appeal to magistrates, if Commissioners of Sewers 
are unable to interfere with “anything but drain- 
age,” as Colonel Jebb said last week ; if Sanitary 





Committees cannot meet daily, thereby checking | 


promptitude of action—the resources of the people 
from governmental organizations are very small 
indeed. The energy of volunteers and the vigi- 
lance of individuals must do what Boards and 
* bodies ” are pow erless to effect. 

We like to see Englishmen practised in this 
hand-to-hand exertion. It will give them a good 
habit of taking counsel together, and of meeting 
for local purposes. ‘The centralised dictation of 
the press may enlighten, but we wish to see spirit 
and action aroused in every parish and in every 
street. Each man must be made toclear dirt from 
tround his own house: and the coercion to this 
end comes with best grace from the man’s neigh- 
bours, The Government should play its part with 
such skill that all local action should arise, or 
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sm, but in reality they are but the organization of 
methods, by which the people themselves may 
put down a fierce foe: a foe to their liberties and 
common health. Centralization of popular — 
is not the array of despotism. The public health 
is a treasure that must be guarded by a centraliza- 
tion of sentinels—a circle of fortifications. We 
love the indigenous energy of individual exertion 
—the personal patriotism which stirs each man 
to work well in his own sphere; but in the 
matter of public health, we cannot entirely trust 
to this kind of personal bravery in detail. Tie 
danger does not attack us singly. The foul ditch 
behind our houses is as bad for a man’s teighbour 
as for himself, and both have an equal right, and 
an equal duty, to have it taken away. The dweller 
in Belgravia has an interest in the health of Ber- 
mondsey. Cholera, once in a city, does not respect 
police boundaries. Besides, the nature of this task 
of providing for the public health is such, that it 
requires an army of men, working together with 
one will. It requires a prying into private places, 
to be done not now and again, when alarms are 
rife, but day by day, and under a regular system 
of reporting. It requires great forethought to detect 
the real foundations of disease, and the preparations 
for epidemic in apparently innocent proceedings. 
We pointed out before, the frequently dangerous 
materialsb which underlie the best houses. Insuch 
cases, early and keen inspection is needed. In all 
our towns there are a thousand evils which nothing | 
but a system of scientific observance and paid po- | 
liec ean meet. Look at the surface drainage of Lon- 

don, as now generally managed. The half liquid | 
matter is carried down through a hole bedecked 
with so many iron bars, into the sewer, without any 
trap or eject to prevent, when water is not poured 
down, the exit of sewerage emanations at all 
hours. These are, in fact, every day manufactories 
of cholera, A like evil are the necessaries 
attached to every house, mostly left uncovered, 
most frequently unflushed with water, and reek- 
ing with poisonous gases, which if carried into the 
higher regions of the air by some influence settle 
down ina verv mantle of death during the hours 
of the night. Think of the impurity thus derived 
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seem to arise, from local spirit. They should re- 
cognise and stimulate rather than construct or 
compel local organization. For instance, if a 
committee of householders is formed to carry out 
a house to house visitation, the Government should 
get their names and addresses, send them plenti- 
ful supplies of instructive papers, supply them 
with rooms for meetings, pay their casual expen- 
ses of stationery, and in some cases of travelling, 
and in general recognise them as workers in a 
vood cause. This is better than sending down a 
Medical Inspector at five guineas a-day to make a 
survey of the distriet, write an independent re- 
port, and interfere with local officials. It is also 
right that the police should summon the person 
permitting or causing a nuisance, and should 
make him clear it away. But this principle 
is now put into practice too slowly. The 
policeman, or the medical officer, sees a nui- 
sance; he reports it to the clerk to the guar- 
dians, or other officer; and after some neces- 
sary delay a summons is issued. If issued in the 
evening, the case cannot be heard until the next 
day, and if convicted, the magistrate must give 
the man at least a day to clear it away. A more 
summary method might be adopted. A body of 
sanitary police should patrol a district with sum- 
monses ready-made in their pockets. On seeing 
a nuisance, they should at once serve a sum- 
ions, pointing it out, and calling the man to 
account before the magistrate that very day, And 
on full evidence, the magistrate should direct, 
that if the man did not begin the removal of the 
nuisance within an hour, some more summrry 
method of compulsion should be applied. Of 
course, if the man had reasonable grounds for re- 
fusal, the nuisance should be removed at the public 
expense, and the offender kept in jail till the ex- 
pense were repaid. We want, also, in London, 
and inall our towns, a summary power of ejecting 
families who are living in snwsheholedan houses. 
While the people live in such places disease will 
be bred... and while the houses stand, the neigh- 
“Bdurhood will suffer. For the rents paid for such 
“ditty dens the Government could give the people 
wif y lodgings in tents, or in many unused store- 
lhousts. In Newcastle, a local act enables the 
, | of Guardians to close houses unfit for 
hoya habitation ; and such a power is much 
dvanged in all our great towns. 
re measures we advise may savour of despot- 
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to our rain water, which must pass through them | 
before it reaches the earth. And still in this | 
water we cook our vegetables, and infuse our teas, 
cocuas, and coffees; and in it we are wont to wash 
our moutils and nostrils, night and morning at | 
least. Anewer full of the impure fluid, taints our 
bedroom all through those hours of darkness when | 
disease most easily attacks us. ‘These things show | 
that there is required a regular organization of | 
intelligent and active persons as a regiment of | 
life-guards for the people. It is the vice of 
popular institutions, that the people are often 
misled by foolish persons who, ine our liberal 
constitution, are free to print nonsense, or to act 
unwisely, We see many cases noted in the daily 
papers of diseases, caused by the removal of nuis- 
ances, Some masses of bad matter are more harm- 
less when hardened over and partially closed up, 
than when stirred up for removal ; and the action 
of change is most dangerous, In all cases the 
police should see that. a proper disinfeeting fluid 
should be used: and it is in the prescription of 
such agent that a central authority ismuch wanted. 
We have, ourselves, carefully looked into the 
matter, and knowing that these columns are read 
by persons anxious for useful information, we 
notify that according to the very highest scientific 
and other authorities, the very best disinfectant is 
that patented by Sir William Burnett, namely, 
chloride of zine; though it should be used with 
caution, as it is an irritant to the respiratory 
organs. It has been tested in an extensive 
use, and has done a great deal of good. While 
on this point, we advise our contemporaries to be 
careful what prescriptions they publish from per- 
sons not medical men. Some may foolishly take 
up the prescriptions and use the worse, or impro- 
perly use even suitable remedies ; or others may 
as rashly reject all, For instance, we refused to 
reprint the prescription of a mustard-emetic and a 
brandy-stimulant, suggested by Mr. Lane. We 
have since heard on good authority of a most 
striking case of recovery effected by its applica- 
tion, while Dr. Mackintosh reports a total failure. 
Still we ancline to the belief that the regular 
doctor is the best man to apply to at first ; 
and meanwhile the practitioners. should hold 
themselyes free to try prescriptions, even though 
they do come from the city where Noureddin 
made his famous pastry, or are put forward by one 
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SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

Tue folly of secret diplomacy was admirably ex- 
eee in Mr. Cobden’s immortal illustration, when 
te said that no mereantile firm would permit its 
clerks to keep their own management secret, on 
the plea that they could manage so much better if 
they did. No doubt the clerks often think so; 
but every trader knows that sometimes commer- 
cial travellers make rash bargains, sometimes they 
forget commissions, and sometimes they em- 
bezzle ; hence an invincible commercial prejudice 
in favour of supervision. Now, if the Ministry 
exists for the country, and not the country for 
the Ministry, the same principle applies to diplo- 
macy. We must have diplomatists the commer- 
cial travellers of statesmanship; but they work 
best under supervision. 

The pretext that diplomacy succeeds best when 
kept secret, we deny point blank. It does not 
always succeed at all; and, when there is a cer- 
tain success, it is not always for the country. 
‘Lake recent instances. 

Not long since British Ministers were com- 
mitted to negotiations, in which they were play- 
ing the tool of Spain, who was afraid of losing 
Cuba, and who begged England either to cajole 
the United States into a pledge against the separa- 
tion of Cuba from Spain, or to guarantee the Spa- 
nish possession in spite of the United States. 
“Official Spain” has shown her faith to this 
country in her performance of treaties, her ho- 
nesty in payment of her bonds, her friendship in the 
conditions annexed to the burial-ground at Madrid, 
her power in asking us to be the instrument of 
keeping Cuba. Nevertheless, in the idea of serving 
this grand, honest, and generous ally, English 
Ministers committed themselves to a correspond- 
ence with American Ministers in such a tone as, 
but for considerable forbearance in the American 
Government, might have plunged the English 
people in war with that Republic, which is really 
3ut we knew nothing 
of all this until it was over ; and then, in a tardy 
Biue Book, we discover the risk we have run, 
‘That risk could not have been incurred save with 
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Not very long since the people of Schleswig- 
Holstein tried to establish their independence of 
the Danish Crown, and their alliance with Cer- 
many ; to which, by blood and predilection, they 
belong. The King of Denmark roused a national 
pride, used the Liberals of Copenhagen to subdue 
the provineials ; and then turned round upon the 
Liberals by submerging the Danish succession in 
that of Schleswig-Holstein, and so favouring the 
reversion of Denmark to the Russian Czar. That 
project was ratified by secret diplomacy in a con- 
ference which sat in London, and was assisted by 
our Minister. If diplomacy had not been secret, 
the experience of the Menschikoff intrigues 
would not have been needed to make the English 
people protest against such a prostitution of Eng- 
lish power. 

Not many years ago this country was startled 
and disgusted, beyond need we thought, at the 
spiritual and titular “ aggression’ of a hierarchy, 
organized by the Pope, te convert us all to Re- 
manism ; Dr. Wiseman came @ Jatere, with Hat 
and crozier, to hook us all into the fold. Miss 
Margaret Cunninghame has gone into Tuscany and 
given away a Bible and Plgrim’s Progress. We 
passed an angry bill to pruhibit the bishops from 
styling themselves by local titles: the Grand 
Duke has thrown Miss Margaret into prison; and 
Protestant England is aflame. But if English- 
men who now call out for the rescue of Miss 
Cunninghame, vi e¢ armis, will look into a certain 
blue book, they will discover that when the Pope, 
our spiritual aggressor, and instigator of Miss 
Margaret's imprisonment, was assisted off his 
throne on the Seven Hills, he was restored by the 
French, with the express concurrence of the 
English government. ‘This grand feat, too, be- 
longs to Secret Diplomacy. 

Now for a case of success. Ever since the in- 
sulting behaviour of M. Hulsemann in Washing- 
ton, the Americans have been very angry with 
Austria; and at all events they are resolved that 
no arrogant pretensions of Austria shall violate 
the dignity of the star-spangled banner. Kossta, 
who claims American citizenship, was seized in 
Smyrna by Austrian bravos, and rescued by an 
American officer; and he is now on his way to 
America. Not long since, an American diploma- 
tic agent in the East red di to make 
concessions to the ‘Abeolutist powers; the fact 





well read in the Arabian Nights. 


became known; and he was obliged to conform to 
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tbe national feeling. America may be dragged 
into war with Austria or Spain; but she will not 
be d by secret diplomacy into any position 
which she dislikes; and her diplomatiets must 
conform to the feelings of their own nation. It 
is said that one main use of diplomacy is to pro- 
tect individuals on their travels: the American 
citizen passes through the Austrian dominions 
with every outward mark of respect : the English- 
man, even under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Lord Westmoreland, is stopped on his way, ex- 
amined like a vagrant, arrested, imprisoned, re- 
manded, and perhaps driven out. If he is an 
officer he is subjected to an access of indignity. 
But then American diplomacy, being open, is ac- 
countable to the American nation. The English 
Ambassador at Vienna is~a chef @orchestre in 
scarlet uniform, 

To defend her citizens England would sacri- 
fice much; but here again secret diplomacy 


. Py . | 
frustrates her good intentions ; and, by establish- 


ing a show of defence without the reality, actually 
serves as a trap for the unwary citizen. 

There are some things for which England would 
make a regular stand-up fight ; but those things 
are important and few, While diplomacy, how- 
ever, blunts the action of England in defence of 
principle and right, it is continually hazarding 
war for trivialities in which England feels no real 
interest. Thus, besides conducing to the safety of 
the citizen, the welfare of the country, and the 
honour of the State, a nationa/, instead of a 
dynastic and bureaucratic diplomacy would be 
the real key to a strong and honourable peace. 


CHANGES AT THE SPANISH COURT. 


Or all caprices in history, perhaps the acts of 
the Spanish Queen in obeying the proverb, “to 
welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 
are the most amusing. The court scandal-mongers 
say, that in order to secure the genttine substitu- 
tion of one Ministry for another, it is necessary 
to make a change at Court; as Sir Robert Peel 
insisted upon being permitted to substitute ladies 
of his own party in the bedchamber of the Queen 
for the Whig attendance in that department. If 
it is dangerous to leave a Whig lady “at the 


ear of Eve,’’ it is still more dangerous when the | 


seductive spirit assumes the engaging form of a 
young mang and royal caprice, it is averred, 
assists the policy of the incoming Ministry, The 
father of “the Favourite” is to receive a foreign 
embassy, [and the Favourite himself 35,0002, 
for travelling expenses ;—premiums to create a 
vacancy for the new Ministry, and a new patron 
of that Ministry at the ear of Eve. 

At the same time that the departure of the 
Favourite on foreign service is negotiated, the 
Gazette contains the order for the return of Gene- 


ral Narvaez, on grounds highly characteristic of | 


the dignified country to which he belongs. ‘The 
first reason of his return is, that his health is in 
a bad state; but as it was indifferent when he set 
out, the same reason might have rendered his 
journey necessary. Other reasons are, that he has 
explained the ills that affected him in January last, 


that he has been prevented from going to Vienna to | 


study the archives, and that a more temperate cli- 
mate is necessary for his health; in consideration 
of which her Majesty “has deigned to relieve 


him of the commission which she conferred upon | 


him in December last”: in other words, being 
exactly in the same position as to health and 
grievances in which he was when he started for 
Vienna, having disobeyed the royal order, and 
wanting to return to Spain, he is allowed to do 
as he pleases, and her Majesty deigns to let him 
have his way. ' 

This treatment of General Narvaez might be 
a lesson to our Government. If the Spanish Go- 
vernment be resolutely defied, it deigns to dis- 
cover the grounds on which it ought to give way. 
Should a Minister obey the Queen, as Espartero 
did, a rival may start up, seize the state by a coup 
de main, and exile the royal Minister.” If the 
conqueror is exiled in his turn, and is sufficiently 
contumacious, the gracious sovereignty of Spain 
will recognise his merits. Our bondholders 
might apply this principle in reference to a good 
stout frigate and reprisals; our Government, 
defrauded in stipulations for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and insulted in the persons of its 


officers, might discover in the case of General | that any such unwarrantable infringement of 


Narvaez the 


Escorted on similar principles, an English dead 
body might be permitted to go to the grave, as 
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| Narvaez is to Madrid. We can now understand | ntovable opposition Rossia would never be insane 


the sagacity of American politicians in dealing 
with that proud and dignified state: like the 
sublime Lapntan, its intelligence is awakened by 
| slaps in the face. 
| THE DEVIL'S DRILL IN MERIONETH- 
SHIRE, 
| Noraine has afforded us greater pleasure during 
| the current year than the frequent opportunity 
which we have had of noticing the excellent effect 
| of discipline upon the young men enrolled in the 
militia corps. We mentioned not long since, a 
| brilliant example in the artillery corps of East 
Suffolk ; we have now another instance taken out 
| of the heart of Wales, in the rifle corps of Merion- 
lethshire. This corps was pent «ym the 20th 
of September last, for twenty-eight days training. 
| The mere fact of its assembling was in itself a suc- 
cess, since considerable difficulties had attended 
the mere enrolment of the corps. Amongst the 
coadjutors of the blind peace party, are benefit 
clubs, which, alarmed at the risk ineurred by 
handling deadly weapons, have threatened their 
members with expulsion if they were enrolled in the 
militia, and have indeed, in some instances, carried 
out their threats, The subject has been referred 
to Government, and the law officers have pro- 
nounced, that the managers of benefit clubs have 
no power to expel a member for joining the 
nilitia; a declaration which will probably check 
this species of persecution, We are not aware of 
any official declaration which would cheek the 
other kind of difficulty, felt with peculiar foree 
in Wales. There is in the county of Merioneth- 
shire some peculiar sect, whose tenets, as we do 
not understand theological Welsh, we are not able 
to define, but amongst whose dogmas appears to 
be the startling doctrine, that the Colonel of a 
militia regiment must be Satan in person ; and 
these chapel saints, therefore, have been warning 
the young men eligible for militia service, that if 
they take the bounty they are selling their souls 
to the cloven-footed Colonel. It happened, how- 
ever, that the adjutant of the regiment, Captain 
Ward, was a man of experience, ability, and tact, 
aud with those resources he collected about 150 
men. This shows what may be done by zeal. 
The men were assembled under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan ; and all that has 
been said of the capability, the attention to drill, 
,and good conduct of the militia corps elsewhere, 
may be applied to this one. The conduct of the 
men might have editied the intemperate preachers 
| who pursued them with Welsh excommunication, 
The Fandling of the arms ; the.discovery that the 


| hearted despot that ever breathed 


enough to provoke a blockade of the Haltic, and 
an irruption into the Caspian Sea, resulting in 
the overthrow of her own costly blockade of the 
Caucasus, and promising to be suceseded by 
events whose magnitude might appal the stoutest- 
But thie bold 
and manly, and from all that we now know, sen- 
sible conduct, was overruled by mild conumercial 
men, and the doetiynaire incompetency of the 
Aberdeen administration. We heard of nothing 
but polished courtesies and of notes calculated te 
avoid wounding the feelings of the tender-hearted 
gentleman whose dignity is now sending thou- 
sands to the grave, parnivring trade, creating a 
commercial crisis in the country, and threatening 
te light up a devastating war. We were coun- 
slled to confide in the skill of our secret 
diplomacy. But while these gentlemen were dis- 
playing their efficieney at Vienna, the Czar 
was quietly invading and secnring Moldavia and 
Wallachia asa material gvarantee, fortifying his 
troops, obtaining a magnificent supply of simple. 
minded people's corn, by obstructing the Sulina 
month of the Danube, and cenerally acting in a 
most diseourteous manner, with evidently a most 
irreverent feeling towaris the polite but somewhat 
impolitic blunderers at Vienna. The conclusion, 
sir, of what people are pleased to term the diplo- 
matic part of the question, has been a little igno- 
minious to everybody concerned, but the palm 
belongs of rieht to the veteran minstrel who 
serapes and sings away his country’s reputation 
at the Austrian capital 


After all, this Note question and plirase dis- 
putation beg the question. The simple fact is, 
that Russia desires influence in Christian Turkey, 
and that she is determined to acquire it, Whether 
she declares that she reads a Note two ways, which 
it is absolutely stated 4he desires to do, whether 
the Western Powers read it another way, or 
whether the Porte refuse her assent to such absurd 
effrontery altogether, is not the real point now 
atissue. The main question is, shall Russia affirm 
the right of convuling Europe at any time she 
pleases, by retiring unpunished or perhaps re- 
warded from an unparalleled aggression upon a 
peaceful State, which refused assent to inadmissible 
demands? This is the entire question. If Russia 
be not made to suffer severely for this outrage, we 
shall have continued repetitions of it, for the Czar 
will only have to dectare his co-religionists ill- 
treated, to demand impossible concessions from 
Turkey, and then quietly, and as a matter of 
course, to take his “ moral” guarantee, referring 
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| Colonel had both feet of the usual form ; and the , to the invasion of 1853.48 a precedent. This is the 


thanks with which the conduct of the men was 
rewarded, have probably done much, not only to 
strengthen the patriot-soldierly feeling amongst 
the young men, but to correct the ignorant 
bigotry which chokes the many chapels of that 
remote district. 


| QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of the Leader) 
| 


informed upon the merit of the question : indeed, 


adhesion to the policy which the peaceful prints 
now choose to designate the “ warlike,” 
term, however, although particularly significant 


|city on this. No party in the nation worthy of 
| consideration, ever for one moment thought of 
| 


| different and widely dissimilar paths. The war- 


difficulty our European diplomatists have to solve, 
The peaceful policy, however, has been tried fully 
and fiirly—nay, even sickeningly, and it has 
proved an utter failure. It has collected enor- 
mous armies in Russia and Turkey, or rather 
two nations in Turkey, and Cossack hordes in 


plisish desl DD ancl ' Russia; it has caused appeals from Moslems and 
THE FINAL SOLUTION OF THE RUSSIAN | Christians to the most fanatic, brutal, and igno- 


from the very commencement of the negotiations, I 
the general voice of the country, setting aside | : 
particular coteries and particular classes, gave its | sequenecs had hecome so evident. 


on ordinary occasions egregiously fails of vera- | 


upholding a war-ery, or of plunging the country | 
into all the horrors of which war is the natural | 
| herald. All parties sought peace, only they chose | 


rant of their race; and should wart follow, as 
‘it appears almost certain it will, the peace 


Srr,—The Turkish question has been so often | policy will have prepared so bloody a page for the 
“elucidated” that the public must be pretty well , 


listory of the nineteenth century, that our 
descendants will be appalled to contemplate the 
folly that led to such a termination, and the 
blindness that pursued the policy when its con- 


But the very favaticism which we are com- 


This’ p led to deplore, constitutes the sap and vigour of 


wth armies. With the degraded and barbarous 
hordes of Russia it is all powerful, and it is the 
most inspiriting thought of the Mussulman that 
he is combating for is faith. ‘The Mussulman 
knows, too, that he his defending the conquest of 
his fathers from spoliation, and avenging the dig- 
nity of his Sovereign from the grossest insult. 


| The mere robber inspiration of the Kussian serf, 


| like majority, if warlike they needs must be | sanctified though it be by his furious idolatry, 


| termed, imagined that, if the Western Powers | does not 


possess the support which now up- 


|‘ asstimed a determined and dignified attitude, the | holds the soldiers of Turkey ; the one is the 
| Emperor Nicholas would never commit himself! mad instrument of an unprincipled aggression ; 
| go far as to assert a position from which he could | the other defends not only his religion but 
| neither withdraw with honour nor with credit. | his Sovereign and his country ; and, by a sin- 


| This ferocious party deemed also that the threats 
of an immediate invasion of Turkey on the part 


| gular inversion, the Mussulman also asserts the 
rights of Europe, and the public law of the world, 


| of Russia, called for an energetic protest on the | Turkey is at present in a more favourable posi- 


part of the Governments, and merited a declaration, 


| retaliation. This blood-thirsty party also imagined 
| that in the face of such an invincible and im- 


| tion for war than she will be some time hence, 
| Heroic exertions, and undaunted perseverance 


rinciple upon which conviction | existing Treaties would be deemed a casus belli,| have created a patriotic soldiery, animated by 
can be carried home to the royal heart of Spain. | and would be followed by immediate measures of 


the strongest and most patriotic feeling. She 
has repaired old fortresses and established fresh 
camps ; she has exhausted the peace policy to its 
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uttermost dregs; she has maintained a dignified 
attitude; and she is supported by an enthusiastic 
population eager for the punishment of an insolent 
invader. Immediate war, therefore, possesses but 
few terrors for the Crescent, whilst a protracted 
military attitude during a period Castild in fruit- 
less and insincere negotiation, is franght with 
proximate destruction. 

Rassia and Austria cannot but be aware of the 
natural policy of the Western powers in the event 
of actual hostilities; that policy consists in fight- 
ing those countries with their own discontented 
subjects. Poland, Finland, Hungary, Italy, the 
Caueasus, and Georgia present ‘a catalogue of im- 
posing populations, dissatisfied with theirrulers,and 
eager, nay burning, for an opportunity to throw 
off the yoke that weighs so heavily upon 
them. Persia and Turkey, in conjunction with 
the Caucasus, could play a brilliant part 
upon the Caspian and B ok seas. ‘l'o the north 
Russia has nothing but enemies, and towards 
surope the populations constituting her motley 
Empire writhe under her oppressive exactions. 
That Austria will join Russia in the event of war 
rst sept almost certain, although the blindness and 
folly of so swicidal a policy is perfectly apparent 
to all but those who are most deeply concerned. 
But Austria, with Hungary and Italy revolu- 
tionised, is nearly, if not quite, powerless. It is 
Prussia alone that would throw a decided prepon- 
deranee into the despotic seale, and apart from the 
facts that Prussia hes long-past’ Russian aggres- 
sions to avenge, her policy and her very existence 
have derived their strength from hostility to 
Austria. If we were to commence by an- 
nouncing this to be a war of principles, we 
should certainly have all the despotic powers for 
enemies, In the course of a war, however, we 
must avail ourselves of every principle at hand. 
But our Governing Classes would never dare to 
enter into calculations such as these, for when 
liberal nations are directed by men whose lives 
have been one long barren sympathy with abso- 
lutist powers, neither courage against Injustice, nor 
honour as opposed to despotism, can be expected at 
their hands. 

The poisonous Greek Empire notion should 
be earnestly discouraged by every true lover 
of freedom and justice: for, apart from the 
fact that the Greeks are thoroughly meapable and 
corrupt, and that their Government is a feeble 
caricature of absolutism, with all its evils inten- 
sified on a petty scale, the Greeks are notoriously 
inclined towards Russia. 
possible, and it is not, of a weak and divided 
Greek Empire, and it must inevitably be both, 
would conduce to nothing but the ultimate 
sovereignty of the Czar over the entire country 
now occupied by Turkey in Europe, by Greece, 
and by the Grecian pe It is, in fact, 
a Russian as well as a Greek idea, and is supported 
by both parties. The great gun, indeed, of both 
these parties is laboured misrepresentation of the 
Turkish Government. The ameliorations which 
have confessedly rendered Turkey one of the 
most tolerant countries of Europe are misrepre- 
sented, denied, or treated as fables, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of all intelligent travellers and 
the dicta of statesmen. The various churches, the 
various religious communities, not. merely tole- 
rated by the Porte, but protected, all go for 
nothing. Austria, forsooth, is tolerant, and Russia 
civilized, ALPHA. 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. V. 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Tue career of the Earl of Carlisle is in exquisite 
consonatice with the motto of his house: * Volo 
non Valeo;’’ and he is one of the most popular 
men in this country because of the Volo, despite 
the non Valeo. 

To be a Peer of the Realm, with all the blood 
of all the Howards in our veins, gives one an 
enormous advantage in the cultivation of an ambi- 
tion to please; and one is sure at least of the 
triumph accorded to the good intention. But the 


reward is given as much in pity as in acknow- | 


ledgment; and if one fails, there is the more 
pity, because of the rank from which one has 


descended to the degradation of seeking popu- | 


larity. “All the blood of all the Howards” 


cannot ennoble sots, or fools, or cowards: but to 
have all the blood of all the Howards is still an 
advantage if one would consent to confine one’s 
pretensions to that. Rohan, who would not; run just the risk of turning out vulgar and stupid, 


North Western Railway Board. 
fore, might, in this day, consent to be @ savant, or } day. 


only mediocrities. 
tendency to compete with the chance talents of | 


The establishment, if 


| But the consecutive disasters of literar 


‘are able 


deign to be a prince, and who couldn’t be aj like the majority of the classes into which 
king, but was still proud of being Rohan, was | 
a sensible fellow; he knew the certain advantage, | a lord by an accident; and his 
and was resolute on keeping it, and on not) the rule, to the discredit of his order—as Wel- 
risking it by competitions. And, at any rate, | lington in another direction, It may be a ques- 
— never thought of eompetitions down-| tion if there has been even in politics a great 
wards, 


The manners of a century may modify the | 


Plantagenets: is Chairman of the London and | 
Rohan, there- | 


philosopher, or a millionaire, and a Howard may | 
not necessarily betray his caste if he enters into 
lecture-room lists with Mr. Gough, Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, or Dr. Lardner. He may not neces- 
sarily degrade himself and his order—that is, if 
he succeed. But if he does not succeed—if only 
a lecturer among lords, not a lord among lecturers, 
then he isa failure as a Howard, whose preten- | 
sions he has abdicated, and he is a mediocrity as 
au orator Gough. 

If our aristocracy were real and substantial, 
and felt itself safe, it would be still exclusive, 
defiant, self-reliant. But because it suspects that | 
it is a delusion, and a shaky one, it descends from 
its upper atmosphere, and attempts the vulgar | 
contentions ofa struggling community. Our feudal | 
barons were proud of being fied 





function. ‘The descendants of our feudal barons | 
(descendants, but not issue) seem to consider that | 


they have no functions, and they attempt to de- | both the literary man and the lecturer. 


monstrate right to the first place hy—being as | 
clever as small litterateurs. That they quite 
mistake their position is perfectly clear, since no 


one ean have properly studied this country | 


e to read or} 
write; their function on earth was not the clerk’s | 


— = 


have condescendingly intruded. Byron was only 
ius only proves 


man among the peers—peers by birth—since the 
king-maker’s time ; but what will not for a mo- 


bravados of “blood.” in our day, Montalembert | Ment be contested, is, that there has not been a 
is lecturing at the Institute, and the last -of our | clever literary lord (with Byron’s exception) since 


Chesterfield’s time. Certainly, as lecturers and 
litterateurs, they are terrible mediocrities in our 
Lord Mahon stands first ; and he is about 
as clever and as profound among historians, as 
Mr. Macfarlane or Miss Strickland. Lord John 
Manners is first among the poets of the peerage; 
and, perhaps, in the whole course of human 
affairs no man ever indited such imbecility as 
has been printed under the name of Lord John 
Manners. Need the list be lengthened? What is 
to be said of an “order” of which Lord John 
Manners, Lord William Lennox, Lord Ellesmere, 
are the most illustrious literary ornaments? To 
mention all the noble authors would require care- 
ful catalogueing of the peerage. They all travel, 
these men; and write; sot ar are all neglected, 
the women ; and write. And not only do they 
not obtain great, they do not obtain moderate 
successes, The class has not produced one original, 
veritable, book. 


Lord Carlisle, a man of impressionable nature, 
and sure to be the victim of circumstances, has 
followed the fashion of his class, and has been 
Like 
other lords who have gone down among the mul- 
titude to talk grammatically and simulate sym- 
pathy, he has been weil received, and has at- 
tained, after twenty years canvassing, something 


without perceiving that it willingly permits the’ like a position of * popularity.” For that he has 
classes who own the land to govern the realm. | worked very hard ;—sustained in the acting of 


The Howards and Russells —the aristocracy— | 


the necessary part by the conviction that, thus, he 


exist by implied capacity for government, and | was bringing the aristocracy en rapport, with the 


they ruin themselves and their caste by destroying | 


their prestige—by elaborate proofs that they are 
To the philosophic, their 


democracy,—in a word, it is the policy of the 
whigs,—that he was saving his order, which was 
never in danger. In this way Lord Carlisle has 
been thrown out as a tirail/eur by the great Whig 


society suggests their uneasiness in a false posi- | families ; and he has skirmished with the people, 
tion, in which they do not sufficiently rely on the | in lecture-rooms and at public dinners, with con- 


thorough baseness of British kind vaguely loving | siderable success. 


lords. 


To give him, in the lecture- 


On the crowd they force the thought that | room and the public banquet-room, the greater 


if a lord is inferior to Mr. Gough, Mr. Gough, | weight, the high Whig families have accorded him 
perhaps, should not be added to the fera nature, | some subordinate offices of Government; made 


as an attraction at the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
tem nee fétes, and that, on the other hand, 
the Karl de Trop, K.G.B., has no right to look so 
enormously wise, comprehensive, contemptuous, 
and grand. 

The crowd is, on this point, slow of conviction, 
Since they discovered that Robert Boyle, because 
he was the brother of the Earl of Cork, was the 
father of chemistry, they have always magnified 
the merits of nobles who have attempted a justi- 
fication of their titular nobility. Eoaxed into 
suicide with such encouragement, the present ge- 
neration of lords and ladies are busy in the effort 
to illustrate an artistic, literary, and scientific cen- 
tury : and the result is, the complete condemna- 
tion of the aristocracy of this enlightened country. 
No argument will be used here to suggest that all 
men of genius are the sons of tinkers—the majo- 
rity of successes in English literature having been 
the successes of well-born, well-bred, gentlemen. 
nobles are 
at once appalling and ludicrous ; and, failing in 
books, they call in question their right to be the 
governing class, a right which otherwise the go- 
verned class would not call in question. There 
men who cannot write books, be- 
cause to write a book requires a special training, 
and a professional knack : but the man who, not 
wanting bread, writes books which are not good 
books, supplies absolute proof that he is a man 


| who, mediocre in literature, would be mediocre in 


everything. Richelieu would have come down to 
us asa man of genius if he had not written idiotic 
tragedies—all the more idiotic that he was ad- 
vanced in age and power, when he sat down to be 
an author ; and Lord John Russell might, in his 
manhiood, inspire awe among his countrymen, 
but that earlier in life he wrote a play that was 
damned, and a history which circulated all over 
Europe—as trunk lining. Pygmalion’s statue (it 
is a pity she didn’t keep a diary) was, no doubt, 
an absurd and a common-place female, even in 


the eyes of Pygmalion, after she ceased to be a 
Peers who descend from their pedestais, 


statue, 


him Secretary for Ireland, because he has just the 
character to “ win” a restive but barbarous race ; 
and Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, be- 
cause that is an office which would leave time to 
coquet with the democracy. But his métier has 
been, not in the cabinet, but in the crowded and 
odorous halls, where the enlightened but not per- 
fumed democracy collect, savage for first princi- 
ples and enthusiastic for peers. Beautiful are the 
orations which Lord Carlisle then delivers. Pre- 
cisely of that cultivated calibre of mind which 
finds its expression graceful and facile, Lord 
Carlisle, well prepared, pours out the most exqui- 
sitely sonorous speeches, the modulation pertect, 
the manner artistic. The sentences are often 
neatly, epigrammatically cut,—his Lordship reads 
a good deal :—the whole style is elegant, pleasant, 
impressive. There is no speaker more successful : 
an audience, even a well-educated audience, is 
wrapt in listening to him; and he is cheered [a 

eer—and grammatical!] nearly as warmly as 

r. Gough is cheered by the enlightened Britons 
whose real passion for sentiment is preferable 
to gin. But what does Lord Carlisle say? I have 
heard and read many columns from Lord Carlisle ; 
but I haven’t much idea what Lord Carlisle ever 
says. He says, generally speaking, that human 
nature is a wonderful and most mysterious thing, 
that it is good to be good, that smells in towns 
ought to be got rid of, that juvenile offenders 
would not be criminals if they were Christians, 
that the soul of man expands under free and consti- 
tutional Government, that Roman Catholics would 
be better Liberals if they were less Tories, and that 
Pope is an author worth reading. That is the 
impression I have of Lord Carlisle's social, politi- 
cal and literary philosophy ; and it is faultless ; 
and these fine generalities, which it is so handsome 
in a peer to concede, tell better on the audiences 
he likes than the most analytical or rational rhe- 
toric. He acquires, thus, the reputation of being 
a liberal man, a generous-minded man, “ your 
true sort of nobleman, sir.” And so he és a liberal 
man, and a generous-minded man. Lord Carlisle 


has talked himself, and has been cheered into, a 
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tendency to be ashamed of the shams of t! 
lization he helps to sustain. But one is inclined 
to exclaim with Sir Peter Teazle, after an oration 
from the Goughs and Carlisles, “Oh, d——n 
your sentiments, sir!” Lord Carlisle, as lecturer, 
preaches pure principles ; and as peer and states- 
man he serves as the frightful example to his 
text. The inconsistency with which he acts, and 
of which very likely he is ashamed, is the punish- 
ment for not contenting himself with the scut- 
cheon of the Howards. 

What has Lord Carlisle ever done? No- 
thing! That is so startling an answer to such 
a question about so popular and so amiable a 
man, that it is necessary, with the deliberate- 
ness which may provoke inquiry, to repeat— 
Nothing. For Lord Carlisle has been a ig, 
as well as a Philanthropist: has been a 
subordinate Whig ; and has gone in and out, up 
and down, with his party,—which, for twent 
years, his time, has been a party without princi- 
ples, withouta policy, without a result. A man of 
talent would not, during this time, have been a 
subordinate Whig; if a Whig at all, he would 
have annihilated Whiggery. More; a noble honest 
man, acting his speeches, would not have been a 
subordinate Whig during this time. As tirail- 
leurs thrown out to skirmish, Lord Carlisle was 
not bound to be artillery too ; but no man would 
serve in the light companies for ever, if he found 
the heavy companies never carhe up to fight. 
Lord Carlisle should not consent to talk his mag- 
nificent generalities if he found that his party 
would never allow him to work them out in prac- 
tical government, The matter may be put this 
way: no candid English solitician would talk 
Liberalism, because Hagland holds an empire toge- 
ther by the principles of despotism; and no right- 
minded English nobleman would talk poetic 
speeches because English noblemen are individuals 
inaclass conspiracy to delude, degrade, and plunder 
a generous people. Yet, as said before, Lord 
Carlisle has such fine tendencies,—has so clearly 
the volo, that he is only to be blamed or pitied, 
for the non valeo,—for the want of energy, which 
would give him something more than his popu- 
larity as an amiable man,—would constitute him 
a power, as a forcible man. It may be said, that 
every man who understood the Corn-law question, 
and was a Protectionist, was a grossly dishonest 
man; and that Lord Carlisle understood the 
question, and had weakly participated in the dis- 
honour of continuing the Corn Laws, he evidenced 
when, in 1846, he at last broke out in a half 
mournful, half indignant, confession of shame 
aud sorrow. He was only two or three days 
before the rest of the Whig party, but he was 
first. Whether his party would have permitted him 
or not, he would, in 1846, have renounced Pro- 
tection: and that portion of his biography may 
be referred to, to show that he would, if he dare, 
act the sentiments he pours out at public dinners 
and “interesting occasions.” Various opportu- 
nities are, at this moment, offered him to be bold 
and honest. Will he tell us his convictions 
about Lord Aberdeen,—the convictions impressed 
upon him during his recent visit to Constan- 
tinople. Will he, in due time, step out of and 
before his class, as in 1846, to declare his “ senti- 
ments” on Parliamentary Reform 2? 

As a littérateur Lord Carlisle has not won the 
position which would justify his renunciation of 
the prestige of a Howard ; but there would still 
he a beneficent career for him, would he but 
attempt to reconcile Lord Carlisle, the statesman, 
with Lord Carlisle, the lecturer : in that way he 
Would share the fame of the Howards by surpass- 
ing the Silkies and the Gruffs, who can only 
talk and cannot govern. For, his order is to 
he re-ereated powerful,—to be rendered something 
more than a caste of hereditary bureaucrats, clerks, 
aud red tapists—not by the nobles being small 
authors, and graceful lecturers, but by the great 
nobles being great men—leaders, as the Barons 
were, of the people: like the Barons, keeping 
their places, 

_ That however may not be of much use, if there 
isa fate which, in modern times, seems to forbid 
the great noble ever turning out a great man. The 
tendeney to small books and nice lectures may 
exist, simply because the writers and the lecturers 
follow their instinets, and are fit for nothing else. 
Observing which, the governed classes may consi- 
der well whether or not, in the coming electoral re- 
arrangements, the Governing Classes are worth 
the monopoly they will ask for. 

Non-Exector. 








of the civi- 
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THE STATE SETS A ‘“‘ MORAL EXAMPLE” 
IN JAIL-SQUARE, GLASGOW. 


Taxx of the credulity of the multitude, of the 
dreams of Utopians, and the infatuation of sects, 
what credulity is there like that of our philo- 
sophical, progress-prating, civilization-pretending 
English Gonennoni, who get up hanging spec- 
tacles in the open day, in the nineteenth century, 
in the firm belief that they carry a moral example 
with them? We turn from Dublin Exhibitions, 
from self-made King Dargans, and the general 
emblazonment of science, to stare at the stark 
fatuity of Spirit-Rapping, and the of 
Mormonism : but why this affected astonishment 
at what casual and neglected men sili believe, 
when we see what special, official, and well-in- 
formed men do believe? Why should not philo- 
sophy have its aberrations, and science its stupor, 
and the mob its hobby, while the Parliament of 
England believes in the morality of public stran- 
gulation? Why should not the Yankee back- 
woodsman, or the English farmer, believe in Joe 
Smith, while Lord Palmerston believes in Jack 
Ketch? The Book of Mormon is at least as true 
as the Gallows, and the prophet of Nauvoo quite 
as respectable a public instructor as the professor 
of the Noose, 

The old dame opens her school—the scrap of 
paper in the window or the bellman in the street 
announces the fact—but right tardily come the 
scholars in. The schoolmaster pean te enticing 
circular round, or tries an advertisement in the 
newspaper ; the number of his pupils, however, 
seldom raises him to the dignity of being noted 
for the Income-tax. ‘The popular lecturer draws 
up his elaborate syllabus ; he proposes to talk up 
everything at once, and to make men wise in one 
night ; still the audience are scarcely numerous 
enough to pay the bill-sticker. The Professor 
stands up in the University Hall—he has given 
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the glutton, with his congested head—the miser 
with his heart of ashes—Vice, with its putrid 
limbs—flabby Licentiousness — infections Dis- 
ease — the reckless and the despairing — the 
gamester, the knave, the harlot, and the 
fool—were up betimes that morning, on vir. 
tuous errand bent! The fog was dense, the 
streets were muddy, the air was damp, the morn- 
ing was chilly, but nothing deterred these ardent 
votaries of moral improvement. The Government 
had designed the exhibition for their i 

and they were grateful for it. Some had sat up 
all night, in order to be ready when the d 
fell; some had walked all night to reach the gal- 
lows in time. A vile imitation of Rob Roy 
lamed himself for life y leaping from a Bank 
window, to evade the police, but he had hobbled 
into town on this occasion, A rm Bill 
Sykes had lost one eye by an accidental blow 
from a life-preserver, in a recent highway rob- 
bery—but he had felt it his duty to embrace this 
opportunity, and to see what of the ethical spec- 
tacle he could, with what fragment of vision he 
had left. The “ Artful Dodgers” of Glasgow filled 
up the interstices of the mob. The Old Fagins 
had considerately suspended their private lessons 
on this day, out of respect to the public one pro- 
vided in Jail-square. 

A full grown thief has just come up. He has 
distended lips, which like a double sponge spread 
themselves over his face. He could, and he 
would, suck the piece out of you with his Judas 
kiss, A stm convict, with high cheek bones 
and sinister eyes, elbows past you. Burgla 
and Murder are imprinted on his soul. He feeds 
upon the recollection, This morning he strides 
hastily through the seething throng; he has 
risen thus early out of anxiety for a “ moral 
influence.” You are roughly jostled by a short 
thick-set felon, who has even now a garotte in 





his own health for his rare erudition, and he is 
ready to lead the noble youth of our land into 
the kingly realms of learning. Judging from the 
small number who attend his lecture, you come 
to the conclusion that the said “noble youth” 
would rather not go. But set Calcraft on the 
scaffold, with orders to lecture on Death—give 
him a Murderer for an experiment, and he can 


the wit, or dignity, or seduction of learninghood 
can elsewhere gather together. When the Go- 
vernment keep School, the whole town attends, 
How is it, while anxious emulation and the na- 
tural thirst for knowledge can send no crowd to 
the Tutor’s desk, that crime rushes up to its 
morning lesson? What can be the moral charm 
of the rope over the pen? How does it happen 
that Ketch is the Fing of teachers? “ Moral 
examples” are always dull ; “ salutary influences” 
are commonly found tedious, even to the best- 
regulated minds. The success does not lie in the 
Pedagogue. We have the secret. It is in the 
docility and aptness of villany for the acquisition 
of virtue—a docility only known to Government. 
The gallows touches the heart of the hulks—the 
Sheriffs have witnessed the melting of that sus- 
ceptible organ, and have reported the fact to the 
Home Secretary, who advises the continuance of 
executions, 

An execution is a “ moral example” of peculiar 
efficacy over the soul of Larceny—that is why 
the Government continue it. It teaches a moral 
lesson which Burglary is apt to take. The Go- 
vernment are astute men, and they know it is so. 
An execution has a “ salutary influence” over As- 
sault. The Government are practical men—they 
have ascertained the fact. When Helen Black- 
wood and Hans Smith Macfarlane were executed 
in Glasgow, lately, I took the trouble, as before 
intimated,* to walk into the Salt-market and 
round Jail-square, to witness the magnificent 

ublic and moral lecture delivered by Professor 
Yalcraft and the lawful authorities that morning. 
The wynds disgorged their livid inmates—the 
urlieus gave up their rascals—the dens for a few 
foun patted with their latent convicts—Crime, 
panting for improvement, rushed forth for its 
moral matin edification. The scoundrel who had 
struck his parent—the apprentice who had robbed 
his master—the husband who had maimed his 
wife—the mother who had prostituted her 
daughters—pressed forward to receive the instruc- 
tion of the teacher. The drunkard, with his 
scorched liver—the bully, with his blear eyes— 








* Vide article “ Public Killing in Glasgow,” Leader, No. 
178. 











his pocket for a victim. Returning home after 
fruitless watching, he has heard that a “ moral 
example is to be set” at 8 o'clock, and he is 
anxious not to be too late. So he hurries down, 
not even waiting to divest himself of the weapons 
f his profession, Such are the sacrifices men 
will make when happily and suceessfully inspired 
with a moral purpose. Calcraft has a mission to 


summon an audience which outnumbers all that | Scoundreldom, and every felon is abroad. Happy 


English Government, to have divined and pre- 
served the secret of inspiring by such popular 
means earnest influences in the chain-gang 
nature ! 


Nothing happening before, at, or after the exe- 
cution, disturbs the insane complacency or dense 
credulity of the Government as to the moral efficacy 
of these scaffold lectures. The audience await the 
appearance of the hangman, drinking, swearing, 
and blaspheming ; our Government knows that 
that is their way of receiving moral instruction. 
They pick pockets under “ moral influence”— 
it is an evidence of their self-possession. “'Tho- 
mas Chalmers” was present. He lived in the 
New Vennel, whence Helen Blackwood and Hans 
Smith Macfarlane were taken. He was their 
neighbour. He might be a thief, but Assault 
had at least slept in his breast, till Calcraft called 
out the sullen ante He went home under the 
influence of lawful “salutary example,” and 
struck his wife on the head with a heavy billet of 
wood. The blood flowed copiously. He had 
lately been treated to the sight of that in Jail 
Square. He took a knife and inflicted a gash on 
the woman'’sarm. The experiment did not seem 
to him perfect. Under the auspices of the Lord 
Provost, Sheriff, and Clergyman, he had enjoyed 
the advantage of instruction in the use of the rope. 
He took one and endeavoured to strangle Nis 
battered and bleeding wife with it. I quote from 
the details of a case which a few days after the 
execution was brought up at the Glasgow Central 
Police Station, when Chalmers was sentenced to 
60 days imprisonment. The topic of this 
article scarcely needs further illustration. If 
authority, high and low, well instructed in 
facts and moral experiences, still believe in 
the moral influence of the Gallows—who can 
wonder that the contagion of credulity extends to 
the people? Robert Owen may stand excused 
for running after new and harmless follies, while 
Lord Palmerston rans after and clings to old and 
criminal ones, While the illustrious members 
of the State bow down at the shrine of the 
Scaffold, let us, for decency’s sake, censure with 
bated breath, the vagaries of Mediums and 
Mormons, Ton, 
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are not the ledi and police of literature. They 


t make lawe--they interpret " id ury to enforce tnerm.—Sdinburgh Review. 
Av length cheapness in literature has penetrated even the sanctuary | 
of the Circulating Library! A guinea and a half was surely at all 
times an outrageous price to pay for a novel, and became wildly 
ridiculous in times like the present, when poems are no longer pub- | 
lished in guinea quartos, and philosophic treatises no longer add 
jhysical burden to their mental ponderosity. Yet have novel pub- 
ishers persevered in the old system, which limited the circulation of 
novels to libraries, and limited even that circulation. At length, 
Mr. Bentiey has, to use the language of public meetings, “taken a 
step in the right direction.” Henceforth, he intends to publish fictions 
by the most distinguished writers at 3s. 6d. a volume, a price which 
will allow private persons to bay good novels, and induce the libraries 
to order three copies for one. 


number of The Newcomes? It has all Tuackeray’s excellencies, and 

gives better promise than either Vanity Fair or Pendennis gave at 

starting. 

the writing and in the painting of character. The satire is so delicate, 

so true, and yep so without bitterness. Any one else would assuredly 

have made the Bishopess of Clapham a personification of bigotry : he 

has made her bigoted, domineering (as all bigotry is), stern, ridiculous, 

and yet kind, conscientious, and womanly. Her tending her sick 

tep-son is as true as her distribution of tracts, especially indicated by 

that detail of her never hinting a reproach when her own sons took 

the fever. Clapham has overshadowed, it has not killed, the woman | 

Charmingly suggested is the sanguine and improvident curate, who | 

only wants “ this chapel to make his fortune ;’ and although it is | 

calling for too inuch eredulity to ask us to believe in such extreme | 

innocence as that exhibited by the Indian officer, the indignant protest 

) cf that officer at the obscenity (that “blaspheming against the divine | 

: life,” Surniny says) which offends him in the Cave of | 

is a manly and well-timed reproof, | 

the dots over the i’s, and the crossings of the t’s. | 

( here is an abiding verisimilitude, which is an abiding charm | 

in ‘Thackeray's writing; and we look for twenty months of very 
peenliar gratification. 


The 


'renchwoman’s 
neh t 


Lo 





being ideal to itself; and in this, “our wondrous mother age,” we 
must uot be surprised if our ears are vexed by Jeremiades. We ae 
not surprised, but we expostulate. In three remarkable organs, Tory, 
Conservative, and Progressive—— Blackwood, Fraser, and the Westminster 
—we are this month taught to consider our own age as wanting 
in virtues which distinguished our forefathers, L2lackwood, in a 
very able article on Swrrt, endeavouring to rescue the satirist from 
the accusations made by THackeray, considers it a vice peculiar to 
modern times, and in itself a vile thing, “this love of pulling down the 
names of great men of a past age.” And Fraser, in a very elaborate 
and suceesstul investigation of the vexed question of Queen Elizabeth's 
Morals, adopts the same tone ; while a writer in the Westminster, after 
an analysis of the Book of Job, as remarkable for its criticism as for 
its eloquence, runs off into a declamatory and illogical tirade, amplify- 
ing Carnyte’s favourite notion of happiness being quite a secondary 
consideration, and of our forefathers being so superior in heroism to 
us, because they felt no modern “cravings” after happiness. We 
indieate these opinions : it is surely not worth while gravely to discuss 
° them? The depreciation of great names is assuredly no new tendency 
in human nature; and as to happiness, the whole tirade is founded 
upon a confusion of terms. If you persist in limiting happiness to a 
“stake in the country,” and ignore the happiness of leading a life 
which will bring you to a quite other “stake”—if you insist that 
5000/7, a-year and the approval of Duchesses is one form of happiness, 
but deny that researches in Conchology—deeiphering arrow-headed 
inseriptions—vexing the great problems of existence—devisiny great 
financial schemes—or imposing your idea of God upon the startled 
souls of men—are other forms of happiness, our only answer is, that 
yon use a language of your own, 

Not, therefore, entering into the polemics, but looking at these 
articles as articles, we commend them all three to the reader's special 
attention. We cannot agree with the estimate of Swrrt, but no 
one, interested in the subject, should leave this essay unread. Before 
parting with it, let us call attention to a very common mistake, by 
which animals are irrationally removed to a greater distance from man 
than is warranted by science. ‘ Give Professor Owen part of an old 
bone, or a tooth, and he will, on the instant, draw you the whole 
animal, and tell you its habits and propensities. What professor has 
ever yet been able to classify the wondrous varieties of human cha- 
racter ?” Professor OWEN would be able to tell you precisely as much 
of the human animal as of the “ other party ;” the writer is here con- 
founding varieties in character,—that is to say, slight mental and 
moral peculiarities,—with varieties in species and genus, 


| 
| 
It is an old fault, that of deerying the times we live in, no age ever | 
| 
| 


Apropos of novels, what can be more charming than this first | 


There is such easy strength, such power without effort, in | 


| the wiser. 


Besides the article already referred to, Fraser has another ve 
striking article on Alerander Smith and Alexander Pope, paradoxical, 
eloquent, erroneous, yet hard-hitting, and caleulated to do our young 
poets great good, if its exaggeration do not frustrate its truth. Here 
is a sentence, for instance, which seems to us bombastic in its 


| exaggeration : 


“ In Pope’s writings, whatsoever he may not find, he will find the very ex- 


cellences after which our young poets strive in vain, produced by their seeming 


opposite, which are now despised and disearded ; naturalness produced by 
studious art; daring sublimity by strict self-restraint ; depth by clear sim- 
plicity’; pathos by easy grace ; and a morality infinitely more merciful, as well 
as more righteous, than the one now in vogue among the poetasters, by honest 
faith in God.” 

The writer's object is to warn young poets against their metaphy- 
sical tendencies, vagueness of expression, and redundant ornament. 
In the following he touches upon what has very generally been felt as 
a blot in the followers of SueLLey,—we mean a cheap and easy 
blasphemy, which is meant to be startling :— 

“It will be answered that all this blasphemy is not to be attributed to the 
author, but to the man whose spiritual development he intends to sketch, To 
which we reply, that no man has a right to bring his hero through such a 


| state without showing how he came out of the slough, as carefully as how he 


came into it, especially when the said hero is set forth asa marvellously clever 
person ; and the last scene, though full of beautiful womanly touches, and of a 
higher morality than the rest of the book, contains no amende honorable, not 
even an explanation of the abominable stuff which the hero has been talking 
a few pages back. He leaps from the abyss to the seventh heaven ; but, un- 
fortunately for the spectators, he leaps behind the scenes, and they are none 
And next; people have no more right, even for dramatic pur- 
poses, to put such language into print for any purpose whatsoever, than they 


have to print the grossest indecencies, or the most disgusting details of torture 
and cruelty. 
nious cant or lip-reverence ; but if there be a ‘Father in Heaven,’ as Mr. 
Smith confesses that there is, or even merely a personal Deity at all, some 
sort of common decency in speaking of Him should surely be preserved. No 
one would print pages of silly calumny and vulgar insult against his earthly 
father, or even against a person for whom he had no special dislike, and then 


No one can accuse this magazine of any fondness for sanctimo- 


excuse it by, ‘ Of course I don’t think so: but if any one did think s0, this 
would be a very smart way of saying what he thought.’ Old Aristotle would 
eall suchZan act ‘banauson; in plain English, blackguard; and we do not see 
how it can be called anything else, unless in the case of some utter brute in 
human form, to whom ‘there is no c@num, and therefore no obs¢@num; no 
fanum, and therefore no profanum.’ ‘The common sense of mankind in all 
ages has condemned this sort of shamelessness, even more than it has insults to 
parental and social ties, and to all which raises man above the brute. Let Mr. 
Smith take note of this, and let him, if he loves himself, mend speedily ; for 
of all styles wherein to beeome stereotyped the one which he has chosen is the 
worst, because in it the greatest amount of insincerity is possible. ‘There is a 
Tartarus in front of him as well as an Olympus; a hideous possibility very 
near him of insincere impiety merely for the purpose of startling ; of lawless 
fancy merely for the purpose of glittering ; and a still more hideous possibility 
of a revulsion to insincere cant, combined with the same lawless fancy, for the 
purpose of keeping well with the public, in which te all appearances one of our 
most popular novelists, not to mention the poet whose writings are most analo- 
gous to Mr. Smith’s, now lies wallowing.” 

The writer has carried so far his antagonism to the new school, 
that he actually quarrels with ALEXaNDER Smitu_ because his images 
are “not dependent on the nature of the things themselves, but on 
the private fancy of the writer.” He declares the waves do not pluck 
at the moon, but only seem to do so. 

“Or, again, in a passage which has been already often quoted as exquisite, 
and in its way is so— 

* The bridegroom sea 

Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride; 

And in the fulness of his marriage joy 

Efe decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a pace, to see how fair she locks, 

Then proud, rans up to kiss her.’ 
Exquisite]! Yes; but only exquisitely pretty, It is untrue—a false explana- 
tion of the rush and recoil of the waves. We learn nothing by these lines ; 
we gain no fresh analogy between the physical and the spiritual world, not 
even between two different parts of the physical world,’ 

Let us ask the writer whether it is true as a matter of fact that the 
moonlight sleeps upon the bank, or whether we “ learn anything” by 
the statement of Prometheus that. the waves had a multitudinous 
lauchter? The test is an absurd one! 

Rambling thus discursive through the periodicals, we pause at the 
following lines by one of our young Poets—real Poets : 

“ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

“ Would War were dead! . Yet when a warrior dies 

Like this one, to his knell a pulse rebounds— 

Our world is poorer by a noble man. 

Napier is hush’d—fierce conqueror of Scinde 

And righteous ruler. Through a sickly frame, 

Shatter’d with war, the spiritual fire 

Blazed torchlike on the battle’s vanward surge ; 

And over great submissive monarchies 

Shone steady and benign. From east tojwest 

All true men hail’d the heroie fulgency 

Lit from Truth’s altar ; but the false and mean 

Transfix'd with rays like bayonets, cower'd and curs’d. 

A noble man—in two words, not in one, 

And England bankrupt for the difference ! 








Yet England knew him, and a richer wreath 
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Had crown'd, in proof, the statue of his fame, 
Were they, from all who could not reach so high, 
The best and not the impudentest few, 

Upon the platform. As the record is, 

NaPiEeR ennobles Ene AND. 
Sleep, thou war-shatter"d frame Brave spirit, rise 

From the yet warlike Earth to a grander world, 

And clothe thyself in God’s eternal peace !—W. ALLIncuam.” 


Be it @O. 
' 


That is from the Dublin University Magazine, where we always meet 
with some pleasant writing, and often with poetry. 

The Westminster (to which we return) contains two very striking 
articles indeed—the one already slluded to, and one on the Universal 
Postulate, one of the profoundest and clearest metaphysical essays we 
have read. In it Common Sense is reconciled with Philosophy: a 
scientific basis is given for our universal conceptions. We hope to 
discuss this paper more at length on a futare occasion; meanwhile, 
we call attention to it as a great contr bution to our philosophy. 
Religion in Italy is an interesting article, Ww ritten by one who is 
thoroughly master of the subject, and so familiar with its details, that 
he must be an Italian. An agreeable paper on the Progress of Fiction 
asan Art, which, however, falls off towards the conelusion—a very 
cerviceable paper on Partnership with Limited Liability,—a curious 
specimen of Grerman M ysticism in the Seventeenth C+ ntury—and an 
article on Russia, we pass without discussion, to pause at the article 
on The School Claims of Language. Overburlened with quotations 
and notes, and somewhat loose in texture, this article is nevertheless 
to be welcomed as the emphatic record of one who, competent to speak 
on the classical side, has allowed good sense to swav him over to the 
anti-classical side. Without denying that the study of the classics has 
its advantages, the writer clearly sees the preponderating advantages 
on the other side. For ourselves, we think Greek and Latin ought to 
be learned. But we no more consider them necessary as the basis of 
general education than we consider Malachology or Numismaties 
necessary as the basis, both of them desirable as they are. As to 
discipline, Greek and Latin have no superiority over German and 
French, while vastly inferior to the discipline of science; as to 
“ familiarizing the mind with the great models,” it betrays a miscon- 
ception of fundamental principles to talk of that asah “althy procedure 
in education; and we question the assumed superiority of these 
“models.” In Poetry, in Philosophy, in Literature, our own great 
writers are better “models.” But we refer the reader to the West- 
minster Review, where this and other points are discussed. 

The New Quarterly Review, which has the speciality of being a 
review of new books, and not a collection of essays. has three quali- 
ties—vivacity, knowledge, and independence; it has also the “ faults 
of its qualities,” though these are disappearing, and the Review is 
rapidly improving. Zhe Scottish Review is a temperance orzan, 
mingling general literature and social progress, well worth its shilling. 
We intend to enter upon this temperance question shortly ; meanwhile, 
we may mention that Dr. Carpenter has just published an essay in 
Boun’s shilling volumes on Zhe Physiology of T% mperance and Total 
Abstinence. 

THEODORE PARKER'S NEW WORK. 
Theiem, Atheism, and the Populer Theology; Sermons. By Toeodore Parker, author of 

“ A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Re mm,” Ke. Price Os Jobn Chapman 
We have more than once declared our high opinion of Theodore Parker, 
His “ Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion” is one of the works which 
beiong to the history of the age. It is distinguished not only by manly 
directness, by the noblest moral sentiments, by a careful application of ex- 
tensive learning, by depth and richness of po@tic sensibility, and by a wide 
grasp of generalization, but also by moderation in its polemic—by precision 
in the statement of contested views, nay, even by a generous adornment 
of them. The style is fervid ; often splendid with imagery and with bursts 
of prophet-like eloquence, Many a page is in itself a prose poem. Disap- 

inted in Mr. Parker’s last published volume, and wishing to check the 
impulse to a rather bitter expression of that disappointment by reviving our 
old feelings of admiration and gratitude, we have opened the “ Discourse” 
at some of our favourite pages, and, as a justification of at least a part of our 
praise to those readers who are not familiar with the book, we must be 
allowed to quote the following passage on Pantheism—a theory of the 
universe to which, be it remembered, the writer is opposed :— 


Pantheism has, perhaps, never been altogether a stranger to the world It 


makes all things God, and God all things, This view at fir 
* 4 
poetic and religious mind. Ifthe world be regarded as a « 


awful force of the storm, of the thunder, tl 











the ocean, in its slumber or its wrath; th 

rocks which resist all but the unseen hand of time ; these m t] 

that they were God. If men look at the order, fitness, beauty, love, everywhere 
apparent in nature, the impression is confirmed. The All of things appears so bean- 
tiful to the comprehensive eye, that we almost think it is its own Cause and Creator, 
The animals find their sport and their plea ; the painted leopard 1 the snowy 
swan, each living by its own law; the bird of passage that pursues, from zone t 
zone, its unmarked path; the summer warbler which sing its melodious existence 
in the woodbine ; the flowers that come unasked, charming the youthful year; the 
golden fruit maturing in its wilderness of green; the dew and the rainbow; the 


frost-tlake and the mountain snow; the glories that wait upon the morning, or sing 
the sun to his ambrosial rest ; the pomp of the sun at noon, amid the clouds of a 
June day ; the awful majesty of night, when all the stars with a serene step come 
out, and tread their round, and seem to watch in blest tranquillity about the slum- 
bering world ; 


the moon waning and waxing, walking in beauty through the night : 
—daily the water is rough with the winds; they come or abide at no man’s bidding, 








—— 





and roll the vellow corn, or wake religious music at night-fall in the pines Thee 
thines are all « fair, eo wondrous, a wrapt in mystery, it i¢ no marwel that men 
sav, This is divin Yea, the All is God Hle is the hurht of the morning, the 
b ty f ¢ and ti} « vnytl ft . 1 lve grass yrows by hos 

. He 3 rveth the cedars The stars ar ene hecause he is in them 
1 hes ar nt of ( He is the O t . thal is the mind of man 
i m t! n Test fairer then 
b suty, and str wr than strenoth i power Halu we trod The uMmverTa, 
broad and 4 ep and hich, a handfel of dust, whi (ical ere its He is the mye 


terion magic that possesses the world Yes, be is t All: the Reality of all 

An author who has given us euch a precedent by which to judge him, 
and who has thus taught us to regard his name ona tith page as a guarantee 
that a book deserves to be re id, must not be surprised if he meets witha 
warm remonstrance when he shakes the credit of that guarantee by too hasty 
publication, The friends of social and religious freedom on this side of the 
Atlantic are jealous for the reputation of Theodore Parker, as associated with 
the precious cause of which he is a conspicuous champion 

The volume before us consists of sermons, delivered, unwritten, to Mr. 
Parker's congregation at Boston, and printed, with the exception of three, 
from the notes of a short-hand writer. It may be doubted whether any 
man, however morally and intellectually gifted, can hold the position of ” 
preacher for a long series of years, without contracting some habitual mode 
of presenting his thoughts, which must be unacceptable to the world outside 
his church or chapel doors, Sermons are ordinarily delivered to a docile, 
sympathizing audience, and from their fugitive character are not expected to 
incur any rigid, microscopic criticism ; hence there is no external check either 
on the temptation to produce a strong m mentary effect by exaggerated con- 
trasts and tawdry declamation, to which an impetuous nature is liable in 
extemporaneous speaking, or on the tendency in a preacher of the colder 
and more systematizing cast, who delivers elaborately prepared discourses, 
to assume an oracular air, as if he alone held the delicate scales in which 
theological opinion can be correctly weighed. All the more need is there 
that when a preacher determines to give his sermons to the public at large, 
he should subject them to a severe revision, and scourge out of them every- 
thing likely to suggest either the vulgar pulpit orator or the oracle of the con 
gregation, But so far is Mr. Parker from having bestowed such a revision 
on these sermons of his, that he does not appear even to have taken any 
pains to purify them from the slip-shod English or the numerous specimens 
of what D'Israeli wittily calls “the American language,” which are 
perhaps inevitable in extem porancous speaking on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but which are inexcusable in a work deliberately offered to the 
public. We do not wish, however, to dwell on this secondary point—though 
to us the ever-recurring use of such phrases as “a great ways,” “timid 
people regard God as the great hunker of the universe,” &c. Ne. is no slight 
blemish to an author’s pages—the volume presents graver matter of objection, 

In the four first sermons, on “ Speculative Atheism, Practical Atheism, 
the Popular Theology as a Theory of the Universe, and the Popular 
Theology as a Principle of Ethics,” we too often miss the philosophic 
breadth, the just appreciation of every form of thought, and the faith in 
humanity asa fountain of goodness and beauty apart from, or in spite of, 
theological belief, which we are accustomed to expect from the author of 
the “ Discourse.” The two sermons on atheism, with the exception of a 
few passages in which Mr. Parker is “limeelf again,’ consist of heated 
declamation against an altogether imaginary class of thinkers, who are sup- 
posed to believe that, 1°. the universe is “a fortuitous concourse of atoms’; 
that, 2°. there is no distinction between Richt and Wrong; that, 3, 
grovelling sensuality, cowardice, treachery, and all the basest forms of sel- 
fishness, are the only wisdom, In this Quixotic combat with a hypothetic 
monster (which he himself here and there admits to have no real existence), 
Mr. Parker is hurried into the double fallacy, first, of identifying Theism 
with the theory that man’s soul is “immaterial,” and with the positive 
conviction that this soul is immortal; and secondly, of making all morality 
dependent on the Idea of God. Our readers well know that we have as 
little sympathy with dogmatic atheism as with the popular theology, but 
we must enter our protest against this latter position, as one fruitful alike in 
intellectual confusion and moral perversion. Every moral tendenty of man 
is primarily drawn forth and developed hy the object to which it tmme- 
diately relates, and however true it may be that the Idea of Grod has an 
influence on that development, the influence can only be secondary, Mr. 
Parker, indeed, appears to recognise this in another part of his book, when 
he speaks of our faculties as “ each containing its law within itself.” 

The same damaging exaggeration is occasionally seen in his treatment 
of the Popular Theology. When the “Orthodox” theologian is told that 
he “looks out on the world and sees a body blasted by a soul, a here 
undermined by a Hereafter of Hell, arched over with a little, paltry sound- 
ing-board of Heaven, whence the elect may look over the edge and rejoice 
in the writhings of the worms unpitied beneath theirjfeet”—that he “ looks 
out and sees a grim and revengeful and evil God. Such is his sad whim”— 
he is less likely to recognise his own portrait, thus drawn in phosphorus and 
put in a dark corner, than if the artist had chosen more saltdued materials 
and a more natural effect. In the sermons on Speculative and Practical 
Theism, on Immortal Life, and on Providence, in whieh Mr. Parker enlarges 
on his own religious views, there is, together with great beauty of thought, 
much confident assertion—for example, that “*the universe is insured at 
the office of the Infinite God,” and that “ there must be another world for 
the sparrow as for man”—which does not engage the sympathy of our reve 
rential feelings, To us it frequently appears, that what is represented as 
the necessary product of the purest and most active religious sentiments, is 
in truth nothing more than an impatient effort to throw off “the burthen 
of the mystery” which envelopes our being, by tenaciously clinging to an 
agreeable hypothesis in spite of facts. 

Having discharged the disagreeable duty of pointing out what we feel 
to be proofs of carelessness or degeneracy in a writer whose genius and 
character are dear to us, we are now free to speak of what is valuable in the 
volume before us. It opens with an Introduction of forty pages, containing 
an admirable panoramic sketch of the progress and actual condition of 
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This Introduction we must entirely except from our previous 
tricture It is written in the author’s best manner, and is full of fresh 

orous thought, Our readers will probably prefer a few extracts from it 
to further criticism. ! 





Christi unity 


Way Curistianity arrears Miracviovs, 
wer there must have been in the ideas aud the life of those men, to 
1a conquest in such atime! It is no wonder that many ordivary men, 
know Christianity by rote, and heroism by hearsay, and who think that to join 
wable echarch is ‘to renounce the world,’—it is no wonder that they think 
Christianity spread miraculously, that God wrote a truth and sowed Christianity 
wt, and if men would not take it without, He harrowed it into them by | 
miracle Judging from their consciousness, what is there that they know which 
n the spread of Christianity, and the heroism of a man laying his head, 
his wifes and children’s heads, on the block for a conscientious conviction 7 | 
mibtless they are just and true to what is actual in themselves in believing that 
Christianity sprcad by miracle; and if a man has not soul enough to trust that soul, 
it is easy to see how he may think that every great truth came by miracle. An 
Esyuimaux would suppose that a railroad car went miracufbusly.” 


Wh t pe 


effect sucl 


Drew 


Py 
could explai 





Cuaracteristics oF THE ANGLO-Saxon Minp. 

The Anglo-Saxons are a burly-minded race of men ; more ethical than imagina- 
tive, artistic, or philosophical, they are the most practical people at this day in all 
Christendom. With consummate skill to organize things into machines, and men 

» industrial States, they have now the same controlling force in the practical 
ulairs of the Teutonic nations,—yes, of Christendom,—which the Germans have in 
the world of pure thinking. The Anglo-Saxon loves things ; the German, thoughits. | 
Phe one symbolizes his individuality by a visible hedge about his field, distinguishing 
t from his neighbour's property ; the other by some peculiar idea of his own ; one 
onquers new lands, accumulates material riches, and founds States; the other con- 
quers ideas, accumulates vast intellectual treasures, and founds systems of philosophy 
nd theology. The Anglo-Saxon is singularly direct, simple, and devoid of subtlety ; 
|, his langvage, and his government, are distinguished for plainness and sim- 
plicity—for absence of complication. He seizes things by their great relations, and 
seldom understands the nicer complications which are so attractive to the German. 
his simplicity appears also in the metaphysical systems of the Anglo-Saxons, and in 
+ Theology ‘There are numerous sects in their churches ; but they depend on 
ous and palpable differences, not on nice and abstruse distinctions. The sects 
differ in the form of church-government—by Bishops, by Elders, or the People ; in 

form of the ritual—baptizing in babyhood or in manhood, trom a porringer or a 

the arithmetic of deity—considering the Godhead as one person or as 

than one; in the damnation or salvation of mankind. These and similar | 
lerences, easily comprehended by any one who can count his fingers, are the 
on which the Anglo-Saxons divide into sects. The subtle questions which 

Greeks in the Patristie age, the Italians and Celts in the Scholastic age, or | 

the modern Germans in the Critical age, seldom disturb the sturdy and straight- 
forward intellect of the English and Americans, intent on the ultimatum of practice, 


his mint 


+} 


ed tl 


not the 


process of speculation.” 


Want or Viranrry is Eccurstastican, [xstitutions, 
“Take the whole Christian world at this day—where is the vigour, the energy, 
faith in God, the love for man which marked the lives of those persons who built 
churches with their lives 2. Taken as a whole, the clergy of Christendom oppose the 
foremost science, justice, philanthropy, and piety of the aged The ecclesiastical 
institutions seem to bear the saine relation to mankind now, as the eeclesiastical 
institutions of the Hebrews and Heathens two thousand years ago. Every year the 
cienee of the scholar separates him further and further from the Theology of the 
chi The once united Church is rent into three. The infallibility of the 
Roman Church—who believes it? the Pope, the superior Catholic clergy ? The 
Infullibility of the Bible,—its divine origin, its miraculous inspiration—do_ the 
Scholars of Christendom believe that in detiance of Mathematics, Physies, History, 
and Psychology? They leave it to the clergy. The Trinity is shaken ; men lose 
their faith in the eflicaey of water-baptism, and other artificial sacraments, to save 
the souls of men ; miracles disappear from the beliefof all but the clergy. Do they 
believe them 2 The Catholic doubts the medieval miracles of his own Church ; it 
is in vain that the Virgin Mary reappears in Switzerland and France ; that Saint 
Januarius annually liquities his blood ; that statues weep; the stomachs of reapers 
refuse such bread. It avails nothing to threaten scientific doubters with eternal 
hell. Superior talent forsakes the Chureh,—even in Catholic countries, there are 
few clergymen of genius, or even great talent. In Protestant Germany theological 
yenius teaches in the college, not in the pulpit: and with new science destroys the 
medioyval opinions it was once set to defend. Will the spirit of the human race come 
back and reanimate the dry bones of dead Theology? When the mummies of 
Egypt shall worship again their half-forgotten gods—Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis ; when 
mankind goes back to the other sciences of half-savage life, the Theology of that 
Not till then. 
o 
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period may be welcomed again. 


i 
* * -_ a * 


“ What need there is of a new religious life! The three great public forces of the | 
leading nations of Christendom,—Business, Politics, and the Press, excite a great | 
intellectual activity. Christendom was never so thoughtful as now. Shall this 
great movement of mind be unreligious, without consciousness of God? It will not 
be controlled by the Theology of the Christian Church, But it is not a wicked age. 
What philanthropies are there new born in our time ? Catholic France is rich in 
the literature of charity, shaming the haughtiness of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Yet | 
within not many years at what creat cost has England set free almost a million 
men aves! Nay, Russian Nicholas emancipates his seris. Socialists : 
k to abolish poverty, and all the curses it brings on the body and the spirit of 
man. Wise men begin to see that the majority of criminals are the victims of | 
society more than its tues, and seek to abolish the causes of crime ; what pains are 
taken with the poor, the crazy, the lame, the blind, the deaf, the dumb ; nay, with 
the fool! Great men look at the condition of woman—and generous hearted | 
women rise up to emancipate their sex. The churches are busy with their Theology 
and their ritual, and cannot attend much to these great humane movements ; they 
must appease the ‘wrath of God,’ or baptize men’s bodies with water and their | 
minds with wind. Still the work goes on, but without a corresponding conscious- 
ness of God, and connexion with the religious emotions. No wonder Christendom | 
seems tending to anarchy. But it is only the anarchy which comes of the breaking | 


| 


‘owned’ as 
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up of darkness.’ 





| considered, theologically, a small thing. 


| Law’s intolerable day on president and priest. 


| Christ is propheey of what one day shall be. 


Throughout the volume we alight here and there on 

of quotation ; but we must confine ourselves to two. 
Tar Tueotocicat View or Divine Mantrestatrons. 

“The authors of the popular theology had no conception of a uniformity of 
force, no conception of a universal law, whereby the Infinite God works in the world 
of matter and of spirit—in short, no conception of the Infinite God. So theologians 
make two forms of operations in the universe. One is the ‘work of Nature,’ by 
means of law—a constant mode of the operation of a constant force ; the other is the 
‘work of Grace,’ by means of miracle-—inconstant modes of the operation of an in- 
Wheat grows out of the ground by the laws of Nature, and is not 
thouglit, in theology, eminently to show the goodness of God; but when Jesus is 
said to have made five loaves feed five thousand men, besides women and children, 
and leave twelve baskets of broken bread, that is thought a miracle, to reveal the 
immense power of God, and to show much more of his goodness than the wheat 
growing from the bosom of the earth, century out and century in, and furnishing 
food for the whole human race. Newton writes the Principia of the universe ; he 
writes by the ‘light of Nature’ and describes only the ‘work of Nature,’ and it is 
St. Jude writes an epistle of twenty-five 
verses and it is claimed that he wrote by the ‘light of miraculous inspiration ;’ his 
book is a ‘ work of Grace ;’ a miracle ; and the production of Jude is thought to be 


passages worthy 


constant force, 


| incomparably greater than the Principia of Newton, with the Mécanique Celeste of 


La Place thrown in. ‘ Newton and La Place,’ says this theology, ‘ write by the 
carnal reason, and their works are fallible; while Jude wrote by miraculous inspira- 
tion, and his writings are infallible.’ ”’ 

Tue Great Horm 

“ God is democratic and loves all, but the odds between the natural gifts of John 
and James may be greater than the difference betwixt the plains of Lombardy and 
the Alps which look dewn thereon, Men may try to forget this fact ; America may 
put little, mean men with mediocrity of intellect, into her president’s chair ; may 
put little mean men with ordinary mind and with feeble conscience, with inferior 
affections and a paltry soul, into their pulpits; but God still goes on creating his 
great masterly men, with immense intellect and commensurate moral, affectional and 
religious powers, who, while they come to bless, perforce must overawe and terrify 
the littleness which burrows in state and church: men who receive the carliest 
salutation of new-rising truth, and shed it down, reflecting from far up the Higher 
Alas! great minds have hitherto 
been commonly the tyrants of the times, oppressors in the state, and worse 
oppressors in the church: and humble men believed that God was only Might, not 
also Right and Love; so they paid a base and servile homage to the great oppressor, 
and trod down justice, mercy, love, in their haste to kneel before a Pope or King. 
Jesus of Nazareth is still exceptional in the world’s long life; Napoleon is 
instantial, But if selfish popes and kings are common history, the self-denying 
For as God made the mountains 
stony, huge and tall, that they, screening the vale below, might wrestle with the 
storm, and clothe their shoulders with ice and snow,—spoil wrung from the way- 
faring cloud,—and therewith robe the plains beneath in green and vari-coloured 
dress ; so has He made great, mountainous-minded men as forts of defence for all the 
rest, and treasuries of help. © Great men shall not always misuse their five talents, 
nor little men hide their one piece of the Lord’s small money in the ground; man- 
kind long stumbling will one day learn to walk.” 

Notwithstanding the serious defects] we have noticed in this work, we 
can conscientiously recommend our readers to make themselves acquainted 
with it. Compared with what we have learned to expect from Theodore 
Parker, it is disappointing; but compared with the sermons which issue 
from the majority of pulpits, it isa treasure of wisdom and beauty. One 
merit of Mr, Parker, and in this he is favourably contrasted with some 
reverend authors in our own country, is his “ great plainness of speech,” 
His writings need no key, He wishes to say precisely what he thinks, and 
he succeeds, He is a sincere, stedfast man, who may, without any affecta- 
tion, appropriate the famous words of Luther: ‘Let me be refuted ..by 
the clearest arguments ; otherwise I cannot and will not recant; for it is 
neither safe nor expedient to act against conscience. Here I take my stand; 
I can do no otherwise, so help me God! Amen.” 
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ment. 

Memoirs of a Stomach. 

Critical and Explanatory by a Minister of the Interior. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


| In treating of the mode of attaining old age, Dr. Van Oven commences by 


the judicious remark, that as man attains maturity by the regular exercise of 
all his powers, physical and mental ; each stimulating and sustaining the 
other, so likewise will he attain old age by this activity of all the functions, 

“The longest livers—soldiers, paupers, labourers, &c., have mostly been 
those who were often exposed to many and varied changes, and who were 
constantly called on to make considerable exertions ; for such exertions rather 
sustain than exhaust, and invigorate the general system by calling forth the 
variety of its powers and resources ; but if any attempt be made to inerease 
indefinitely the natural powers, whether of body or mind, a general decay or 
destruction of both will be the consequence. When, for example, it be at- 
tempted to attain excessive muscular power by constant practice and exertion, 
by the taking undue quantities of solid or nutrient food, or by any of those 
means familiar to trainers for the prize-ring, an undue balance between the 
functions of nutrition and absorption results, the quantity of blood is increased, 


| the circulation stimulated; and, in a word, a plethoric condition induced, 
' 


which may tend to the development of any hereditary disease, or the forma- 
tion of some new evil. Ifthe powers of the mind be overtaxed, if the brain 


| he worked too long, similar effects will result,—too much blood will flow to 


that organ, the due balance between the nutritious and regenerative processes 
will be broken, disease of ‘the brain andjof the whole nerves system will 
result,” 
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With regard to nutrition, it must be borne in mind that, previous to ma- 
turity, the processes of organic life have two distinct duties. First, to replace 
such portions of the frame as are worn out by the actions of life; and, 
secondly, to accumulate such additional matter as will suffice for the struc- 
ture, and complete the growth of the frame, But after maturity, this second 
duty no longer exists ; the frame once completed, does not require taaterials 
for increase, but only for repair. We do not add new stories to the house, 
we only plaster the walls and fasten the windows. If too much nutrition 
be taken, too much material will be deposited, and a state of plethora, 
general or local, will be the result. If you are not going to build new stories, 
you must not bring fresh bricks and mortar, they will only encumber the 
passages, and choke up the rooms, If too little nutrition be supplied, de- 
Pitity will be the result. If you do not repair your crumbling walls and 
rickety staircases, your house will soon fe in ruins. Hence, the adult 
should bear in mind that he requires proportionately less food than he did 
during the periods of growth ; and he should also bear in mind two much- 
neglected facts—namely, that he can neither take that food so frequently 
as a child, nor proceed to active employment so immediately after it. Dr. 
Van Oven justly remarks, though without limiting it, as we have done, to 
the periods of maturity and decline, that the process of digestion can only 
be performed healthily and vigorously, after having been some time sus- 
ended, so as to allow the stomach to be fully recruited from its previous 
oe 

“ A solid, nutritious, and somewhat full meal, taken at an early period of 
the day, is, I believe, one of the best means of sustaining the body in good 
health. Some observations will be hereafter made on the varieties of foods 
and drinks ; but in truth the quantity taken, and the time when it is taken, 
is much more important than any fine-drawn distinction as to kind of food 
or mode of cooking. Queen Flizabeth and her ladies breakfasted on meat, 
bread, and strong ale. Our modern ladies take tea and coffee, and thin slices 
of toast or bread, The Esquimaux or Cossacks drink train-oil and ardent 
spirits. The inhabitants of France and Germany eat mach more largely than 
we do of vegetable diet, and drink at all times of the day their acid wines. 
In Devonshire and Herefordshire an acid eider is the eommon beverare, and 
in the Highlands of Scotland oatmeal porridge is in a great measure the food, 
and whisky the drink, of the inhabitants. ‘The Irish peasant lives chiefly 
on potatoes, and the Hindoo on rice. Yet all this variety, and much more is 
digested, yields nutriment, and promotes growth.” 


After this breakfast, a man may proceed to his employment. Dr. Van 
Oven does not object toa slight Inncheon, but he objects very energetically 
to heavy meals taken during the hours of business or labour, A mid-day 
dinner he regards as a great error, the food being often hastily swallowed, 
consequently not well digested, and the process of digestion being farther 
troubled by the immediate application of the mental or physical powers to 
the work of the day. The popular notion of an early dinner being whole- 
some, we regard as true only when the early dinner is preceded by an early 
breakfast, and is not succeeded by immediate activity. 

Dr. Van Oven’s remarks are mostly of a general kind, giving general 
directions, to be applied according to the sagacity of the reader, rather than 
specific details which teach him little. We cannot follow hiin through 
these, nor through the interesting chapters forming the third part of his 
work, and devoted to the decline of life in disease ; 
diseases incident to old age. We must refer to the volume itself for satis- 
faction on these points, as also for the extremely interesting tables which 
he has printed in the Appendix, setting forth the names, conditions, and 
countries, of persons who have lived upwards of a century, 

Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, of which Erasmus Wilson gives us a 
new edition for half a crown, should forthwith be in the possession of every 
one who has half a crown to spare. Its general directions are admirable, 
its physiological explanations very intelligible, and its multifarious details 
useful and interesting. We cannot afford space for many extracts, but 
here is one which is irresistible :— 

THE AGE OF THE PATRIARCHS, 

“Some have not hesitated seriously to ascribe to our forefather Adam, the 
height of nine hundred yards, and the age of almost a thousand years, Dut 
the accurate and rational investigation of modern philosophy has converted the 
supposed bones of giants, found in different parts of the earth, into those of 
the elephant and rhinoceros ; and acute theologists have shown that the chro- 
nology of the early ages was not the same as that used at present. Some, par- 
ticularly Hensler, have proved, with the highest probability, that the year, tll 
the time of Abraham, consisted only of three months; that it was afterwards 
extended to eight ; and that it was not till the time of Joseph that it was made 
to consist of twelve. These assertions are, in a certain degree, confirmed by 
some of the eastern nations, who still reckon only three months to the year ; and 
besides, it would be altogether inexplicable why the life of man should have been 
shortened one-half immediately after the flood. It would be equally inex- 
plicable why the patriarchs did not marry till their sixtieth, seventieth, and 
even hundredth year ; but this difficulty vanishes when we reckon these ages 
according to the before-mentioned standard, which will give the twentieth or 
thirtieth year ; and, consequently, the same periods at which people marry at 
present. The whole, therefore, according to this explanation, assumes a 
different appearance, ‘The sixteen ee years before the flood will become 
four hundred and fourteen ; and the nine hundred years (the highest recorded) 
which Methuselah lived, will be reduced to two hundred—an age which is 
not impossible, aud to which some men in modern times have nearly ap- 
proached.” 

Before dismissing this little volume to the reader's care, we may take 
occasion to object to the metaphysical nature of Hufeland’s conception of 
life, which vitiates his reasoning on the duration of life, He believes in 
“vitality” asa separate entity. Here is a sample :— 

“The vital power is the principal support of the body in which it resides. 
It not only binds and keeps together the whole organization, but it counteracts 
also, very strongly, the destructive influence of the other powers of nature, so far 
as they depend on chemical laws, which it is able to annihilate, or at least to modify. 
Among these I reckon, in particular, the effects of putrefaction, of the atmo 
sphere, and of frost, No living being putrefies ; a previous weakening or an 


. 





in other words, to the 


nihilation of the vital power is always necessary in order to render corruption 
possible.” 


We are aware that in thus declaring the vital power counteracts and for a 


time annihilates chemical powers, Hufeland has the sanction of all physielo 


} 


gists, or rather, the sanction of most phys ts, aud the negative sanction 
of silence from the rest. It is, however, as we have shown more than once 
in these columns, a confusion of ideas or a misuse of terms So far from 


vitality “counteracting” chemical laws, vitality is only the generalized ex- 
—— for the special aggregate of certain chemical laws. Our bodies are 
aboratories, in which the laws of chemistry are incessantly active Life 
itself is only possible upon a continuous composition and decomposition 
Every breath we take, every movement we make, every thought we think 

is by means of chemical action. The reader, however, must not suppose 
that we mean by this to confound “ vitality” with “chemistry”. Vital 
ones are distinguished from chemical phenomena, strictly so called, 
by their spectality—and it is this speciality which has masked their de 

pendance on chemical phenomena trom the observer; as see in the 
oft-quoted illustration of corruption,  L bodies do not corrupt like 
dead bodies; hence it has been concluded that living bodies have a special 
protecting power, named vitality, which * counteracts” the mical laws 
on which corruption depends. But if you consider this matter attentively, 
you will see that corruption is at bottom simply a case of chemical decom 

position, The elements { a substance and re 

distributed. Now, this corruption goes on in the living body with dhe sam: 
intensity, but with this difference, that in the living bo {vy the movement 
of decomposition is accompanied by a movement of re-composition: the 
process of disintegration is silently succeeded by a process of integration; 


we 
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the wear and tear of action is repaired by fresh stru ture; and itis on this 
power of repair that the duration of Jif depends —it is by this power of 
repair that living bodies are demarcated from the dead, . 

It is because Hufeland makes this fundamental mistake respecting 


Vitality, that his reasoning is vitiated when he comes to speak of the dura 


tion of life. He thinks that every man has a distinct “supply of vital 
” 4 ” i 
power” given to him as a dowry; and as you cannot eat your cake and have 


it too, se he thinks yon cannot live your life and keep it too, Hence the 
principle of longevity with him is economy, 

“What I call retardation of vital consumption, as being, in wy Opinion, the 
Most important meane of prolouging life, deserves here, in a particular manner, 
to be considered, If we suppose that each body is posseased of a certain 
quantity of vital power, and certain organs which make as it were our stock 
of life, and that life consists in them, it must be allowed 
that this stock may be naturally consumed by a stronger exertion of the or 
gans, and by the speedier wasting which is connected with it. 


a& consumption of 


lle who in a 
day consumes twice as much of the vial power as another, will exhaust his 
stock sooner ; and organs used with double force will in half the time be worn 
out and become useless. The energy of life, therefore, will be in an inverse 
ratio with its duration; or the more intensively a being lives, the more will its 
life Jose in extension, 


The expression fast diving, which, as well as the thing 

itself, is at present so common, is not then altogether improper, One may 
| certainly make the process of vital consumption, whether it consists in labour 
or enjoyment, more or less rapid, and thus live either fast or slowly.’? 


This is not only in contradiction to philosophy, but also to his own 
illustrations, derived from experienee; for upon his own showing, idleness 
and celibacy are nerer found accompanying longevity; the activity of all 
the functions—that is to say, the energetic living of life ‘ 

of preserving life. It is not those who live abundantly, but those who live 
in excess, who tall victims to their activity ! 

What can be said of Erasinus Wilson's //ea/thy Shin? a new edition 
the fourth—as a companion to the //ufeland, and at the sane trifling cost, 
tempts us to say much on it; bat the relentless necessities of space force us 
| into almost silent acquiescence in its immense suecess, without calling upon 
| our ingenuity to point out the reasons of that suecess. ‘I'o those who have 
| never seen it we may emphatically recommend it as one of the very best 

books published in our time on the great subject of personal hygiene, 
| uniting philosophical power with popular exposition, scientific explanations 
| with the most familiar iilustrations; from the development of cells to the 
| right mode of washing your face, nothing seems too abstruse, nothing too 
| domestic! It is a book worth its weight in half-crowns ! 

Finally, we m@& recommend the Memoirs of a Stomach, Written hy 
| Himself, that all who eat may read, as an amusing and ingenious lesson read 
lto the world at large on the ill-treatment received by that important andl 
| “much enduring” individual, from the hands of nurses, mothers (especial! y 
| grandmothers), schoolboys, doctors, and quacks; and mixed up with the 
}amusement, there is also useful instruction slily and humorously con- 


is the only means 
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| LETTERS OF A VACABOND. 


Seven Hille, April 2 185 

¢ DID not tell you all that passed when Markham professed to 
teach us how to conduct life on commercial principles. and still 
2 less could I expect, dear friends, to tell you in detail how we 
. were enlightened by Conway and Edwardes on a philosophical 
conduct of life. I should fail, partly because the clergyman was 
reluctant and fragmentary in his expoundings, partly because the 
(surgeon was copious and elaborate. 
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I never before so thoroughly 
appreciated the bondage entailed by that most English of all English 
— the Church of England, as in witnessing the struggle of 
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Conway to reconcile his intellect with his position; never so clearly | 


understood the mastery which actual and substantial science gives to 
the intellect as when Edwardes explained his rule of life. If we were 
but reasoning creatures, and nothing more ! 

Conway's bearing was at once admirable and painful. By common 
consent he appeared to be fixed upon as the next in the council to 
enlighten us on the law of life ; but he shrunk from the duty. “ Put 
me,” he said, “ in the pulpit: I cannot preach out of church.” 

“ Poor fellow!” cried Julie; “his intelleet cannot stand out of its 
goecart |” 

“ We do not,” said Edwardes, “ want a sermon, but a confession ; 
you speak not as parson, but as witness.” 

Still Conway struggled : he had not, he said, come to any conclusion 
worth avowing, 

“ But such as it is, man !” cried Edwardes. 

“ | have positively none,” replied Conway. 

* Well, it is something to know that: but why ?—why have you a 
negative conclusion ?” 

‘* It would take too long to tell. 
clusion satisfies me.” 

‘ But you must have some rule, Conway. What is yourown rule | 
You have your opinions, convictions, resolves : how do you act your- 
self ?” 

* Not as I would have others act 

“ Nonsense, man; don't evade, like a witness suspected of horse- 
stealing. You are a student, a philosopher; you have observed, 
reflected, concluded ; you must act, and how? ‘That is the whole 
question 

“ Well, then, I act no how.” 

“ Yes, but- Conway, my dear fellow, we are not spies. 
why you, of active mind, resolve upon inaction.” 

“IT do not know. Say that I am only half wise, half penetrating. 
Say that I only see defects — am only destructive, and cannot construct. 
Say that I can see enough to hate what is, but have not the courage 
to denounce it. Yes, that is the fact.” 

* What is ?” 

“ T am a hypocrite.” 

We were silent, until Markham ealled upon Edwardes to explain 
his rule; but Edwardes refused to let Conway be passéd : and at last 
the clergyman himself appeared to have gained couraye by his avowal 
He told us, partly repeating what he had said before, how in early 
| fe he was destined for the church ; how he had studied in a technical 
submission, receiving what he was taught on authority ; how he began 
“ to doubt,” to enquire, to confirm his doubts ; how he had resolved to 
leave the church, but found that there was no retreat from the fra- 
ternity, no refuge in a change of employment, nothing in any violeut 
escape but ruin for his sisters ; how he then generalized upon his own 
case, and found it not worse than that of others, every man being 
placed in a position unnatural and distasteful to him—the tradesman 
confined to unwholesome in-door life ; the husbandman debarred from 
education ; the soldier taught to fight, not for his country, but for “a 
system ;” and how the wis inertia of that same system su far exceeded 


Only, perhaps, because no cou- 


Tell us 


the power of any individual, that he must yield, obey his destiny, bear 


his thrall, and mitigate the pressure of his bondage by outwardly eon- 
forming, and so avoiding the penalty of dissent. To struggle against 
a resistless power is the mistake of vulgar presumption ; and the only 
refuge for the intellectual dissenter is quietly to aid those influenc.s 
which he believes calculated to free mankind at some future day —if 
ever. 

“ I perform my functions in the church,” he continued, “as it would 
be performed if another did it. I study Comte, and make others study 
him. I watch the progress of free-thinking, an®help it occasionally 
to find out the weak places in my own craft. I am working for 
truth in the camp of falsehood, and console myself by thinking that 
there are many like me, both in the disgrace and in the devotion.” 

“ You are the Harvey Birch of the intellectual republic,” said Julie, 

“If I may construe my own conduct so favourably. But I am not 
sure. Perhaps it is only cowardice? If I had had more euergy, I 
might have found the means of providing for Lucy and Sarah other- 
wise, and then have won the means of speaking out my heart.” 

“ And living it out,” said Margaret. : 

Conway started as if he had been stung by an adder, and looked 
into Margaret's unmoved countenance like one expecting to discover 
there a further meaning. After a pause, he said,— 

“Yes; Margaret is right— 1 might have lived as well as spoken. 
As it is 4 

“ You have,” said Edwardes, “like most of us, been obliged to waive 
your own purposes—but, if I understand you right, in a greater 
degree. And yet you recommend that course to others !” 

“No, I do not recommend ; I only yield. It is destiny. I do not 
know whether my own bondage is greater than any man’s, for I am 
still free in thought. And I do not see that others are freer. Igno- 
rance, bigotry, and hypocrisy are too strong: education will have a 
long task and a winding path. We must conform or be crushed ; and 





if we yield, we preserve liberty at least within ourselves.” 
“Do you mean, Conway,” said Stanhope, “that others are con- 
strained in action as much or more than you are?” 
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sé Yes.” 

“ But to what extent ?” 

* Entirely.” 

“ What, to speak a faith they don’t own, to accept a conduct they 
do not wish, to own an allegiance where they have no affection ?” 

— Yes.” 

“Then you are wrong. At least J can say for one. Not that I 
have succeeded in all I desired; but I have never been restrained in 
pursuing what I desired, save by that conscientious doubt which 
crushes desire itself.” 

“Do you mean,” said Conway, “that your desires and your convic- 
tions were never at war, yourself divided between the two ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Happy man !” 

“Nor need they be,” said Edwardes, “if we cultivate in ourselves a 
healthy condition. “A healthy appetite has no desire for poison or 
excess, but is satisfied with what is before it.” 

“ Besides,” said Markham, “Stanhope is an artist, and artists are 
chartered libertinés—free to do what they list, without law or 
control.” 

By an unavoidable gaucherie, we most of us looked at Margaret, or 
did not look at her; anda deep dark blush, which made her eyes look 
grave and sad, evidently rebuked Markham more than the sharp, 
pettish blow which his hand received from Julie’s indignant fingers. 

“ Art is no libertine,” said Conway. 

“No, that is not the point,” cried Edwardes, with that admirable 
single-mindedness that nothing distracts from its purpose. “ True 
art, of course, must be consistent with every other truth, and Raphael 
is as true to virtue as he is to anatomy. Conway, my dear fellow, I 
am sure you will forgive me for saying that you embody the attempt 
to reconcile an obsolete dogma with the progressive knowledge of 
science, and you are a failure. You can't be candid; you are 
ex oflicio bound, not to the Ptolemaic system, for Luther dragged us 

| out of that, but to a system which is obliged to interpret a ‘ first day’ 
to mean ages andages. For the Church of England sticks fo its 
apostolic succession, aud escapes only from the local, not the general 
superstitions of Rome. You ean only be half scientifie,—that is, you 
ean only half recognise the actual laws of the universe—laws which 
take a hundred thousand years to construct that most modern edifice, 
the delta of the Mississippi, notwithstanding the Pentateuch u 

“JT said I would have no Pentateuch,” cried Julie. 

“But you must, lady of my adoration,” cried Edwardes, “if you 
live in England. The Pentateuch meets you at every turn. It is in 
the cottage, in the shop, in the charity-boy as much as the bishop, in 
Acts of Parliament and Bridgewater Treatises, in the judge’s sentence 
and the lover's declaration. The real contest of social life in England 
is not with ‘capital,’ or Parliament, or Christianity, but with the 
Pentateuch. We base our principle of life on the physiology of the 
Egyptian brickmakers thousands of years ago; and no wonder we are 
unhappy; for, after all, physiology is the true basis of social law.” 

“Tho shop !” eried Julie; “ Markham would make us live by the 
till, and you, Mr. Edwardes, by the pharmacopeia,” 

“ Without the pharmacopeia. The physiologist is encroaching on the 
province of the ‘doctor; and when he is quite superseded, Julie, man 
will be happy.” 

And on that text Edwardes spake. His rule of life is to adapt all 
our actions to physiological laws. We must sleep, labour, and re- 
create by a rule of proportion—as he does. We must educate ourselves 
until our tastes desiderate only what is healthy ; without passions, save 
for rational indulgence, without impulse, save for healthy exercise. 
If we understand our own impulses, if we learn to know the laws of 
necessity within limit of which we act, our own aspirations will be 
shaped in harmony with possibilities. 

“And in the meanwhile ?” said Margaret. 

“You represent man_ himself,” said Markham, “as a sort of vice- 
gerent, considering, with his author, the objects of his own existence, 
and carrying out the laws by which he is himself governed.” 

“ And what can be more noble ?” 

“ And in the meanwhile,” insisted Margaret, “ before we attain that 
perfect knowledge ?” 

“Tn the meanwhile!” cried Conway; “in the meanwhile, we act 
neither on the Pentateuch nor on positive science. We bring children 
into the world by the million, and debar them from free life or civilized 
education ; we pair some, lovers or aliens, to each other, or ‘chained 
foes,’ in wedlock, and keep others apart, some in lifeless weariness, 
others in fierce misrule; we leave some untutored savages to toil in 
the rudest toil, ignorant of al? that makes the world what it is, and 
send others into crowded cities, to know life only as we make it, and 
to know Nature not at all. We leave nations barbarous, with no rule 
but the sabre, and teach those who have knowledge in trust to forget 
their strength, to become helpless before the barbarian, and betray the 
| Alexandrian library of civilization to the invader.” 

‘All proving,” objected Edwardes, “ that we have not yet advanced 
far enough in education.” 

“No, Edwardes, all proving that human nature, with its instincts 
and untold destinies, is too strong for a didactic treatment. You have 





| not yet even the premisses of your law, and you never will, Destiny 
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is too strong for us, and we must submit. If we solve the one problem 
that presses upon each successive age, there is the next beyond 2 

“And you have not, Edward,” interposed Yseult, in the gentlest of 
voices, “ answered Margaret's question.” 

“ What was that, dear ?” 

« What Conway implied just now,” answered Markham; “that you 
have not told us how to act until you have planned your scientific 
régime.” 

“Oh! half a loaf is better than no bread—what we know is better 
than ignorance. Let us never act, save in conformity with what we 
find to be scientifically reasonable, and——” 

“ And,” cried Julie, “we shall never make secret expeditions to a 
foreign coast, to a 

“How did she know?” was probably the question on the mind of 
many of us. She did not finish her sentence, and Margaret relieved 
her by merging the particular in the general question. 

“ The world,” she remarked, “does not seem to find it easy to act. 
even provisionally, on the advice of its savans and Boards of Health. 
moral or physical.” 

“ Besides,” added Markham, “ you will confess, Edwardes, that the 
rule which you would construct, even with your calmest judgment, 
would not bring under governance all that moves us and stirs society 
to its very heart.” , 

“You might as well,” said Stanhope, “appoint an oceasion for our 
anger, or prescribe a measure glass for the amount of our tears.” 

“Ts there any instance,” asked Conway, “ of teaching domestication 
without a real abstraction of the vis vite? Artificial plants revert to 
their stock, or perish.” 

“It is a packed jury,” exclaimed Edwardes; “1 shall appeal to 
the judge. Tell them, Margaret, that | have proved my ease.” 
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THE NEW MANAGEMENT AT THE MARYLEBONE 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

Tuts Theatre was reopened on Monday last, under the management of 
Mr. J. William Wallack, who has collected a respectable company. “ A 
Cure for the Heartache” is not the liveliest nor the most original of pieces, 
but being stuffed full of British sentiment, a proper cont: pt for riches ae- 
quired in trade, and a noble leaning towards ruined baronets and broken- 
down farmers unable to pay their rent, it was received with enthusiasm. 


Hl. Vandenhoff, whom many will remember as a well-dressel stick | 
some few years ago at the Haymarket, has undergone a course of in- 


struction before provincial audiences, and returned to London “a wiser avd 
a stouter man.” He played Young Rapid admirably ; Charles Mathews 
himself could searcely have given the character with more verve and viva- 
city. G, Cooke was very much more in his element es Old Rapid the tailor, 
than in certain aristocratic parts he has lately been playing at the Olympie; 
Shalders was clever as Frank Oat!and—but why will he keep up the old 
conventionality of weeping when his sister is in troable?) I’ve seen many a 
rustic in difficulties, but never yet saw “their mauly cheek furrowed by a 
tear,” as a lezitimate writer would say. : 
Planché’s “ Fatr One with the Golden Locks” followed, and was very 
fairly acted. The Marylebone audience is not as appreciative as that of the 
Lyceum, and jokes anent the Singing Mouse and Jim Crow may, perhaps, 
be out of date, but the dresses were good and the parodies sufficiently catch- | 

















ing to conquer encores. Miss Gordon played with enough of assurance 
and Miss Garthwaite looked pretty and sung prettiy, and Mr, 
Shaiders, not knowing much of the author's language, substituted many 
words and more grimaces of his own, which perhaps told better with the 
gallery The house was full and the audience quiet; this, howewer, is to be 
attributed to the respectable appearance of the dress circle, as the pit and 
gallery were more ay palled by the sight of white waiste sats and dress coats 
than by the truncheons of the distributed 
theatre. 
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SMITH, ON EUROPE 
A voyageur, who has covered thirty thousand square feet of canvass with a 
panoramic “ Tour of Europe,” in general, and ** Ascent of Mont Blane,” in 
particular ; who may, with some significance, be said to rejoice in the name 
of Smith; and who, while describing his work, occasionally meations 
“another Mr. Smith,” in a by-the-bye tone of accidental recollection, and 
with a magnificent air of approval—such a man as this cannet be suffered 
to pass by us like the idle wind which we regard not. It is, indeed, the 
man rather than the painter, who in this instance has engaged our attention 
His panorama is not astonishing ; sand sq feet thie 
squarest we remember ever to have nota touch of air o1 
space, positively not one trutiful effect to relieve the dry monotony of the 
* views”—which, by-the-way, «re nearly all taken from points of wight, 
curiously coinciding with the views of ‘Turner, Stanfield, and other arti 


the thirty t mare are 


soeh , there 


familiar to the public through engravings. With respect to this eirewrmn 
stance we will merely say, that a suspicious observer might couple with it 


the fact that each scene, instead of being a natural continuation of the on« 
preceding it, begins and ends abruptly, just as if the separate contents of a 
portfolio had been place d edge to edge and magnified, Mr. Smith has em 
bellished a descriptive book, which is a much more entertaining perform 
ance than the panorama. They are both dedicated (that is, the sixpenny 


| book and the thirty thousand sy are feet of canvas) to somebody, Esquire, 


of America. What this book discloses to us—how we learn that the French 
Republic never Was anything but a military aristocracy, that St. Cloud is pro- 
nounced St, Cloo, that Rabens was the ceneionmahaetias,suubteedinadieatied 
is to acertain extent, the land of liberty, but subject to high winds and dis 
tressing cases of goitre, it would be out of place here to do more than hint 
at. We must make room, however, for one delicious bit, on the subject 


| of Venice, “ where Othello dwelt—where Jaflier and Pierre conspired — 
}and where Shylock wanted the pound of flesh” 


Here is the passage, typo- 
graphy and ail, exactly as we found it. Venice—“ like Venus-—from the 
sea she rose upon foundations that have stood unscathed by wiod and 


| wave for centuries; her Jong line of dwellings, of stately palaces and 


churches, whose architectural richness, by Palladio’s skill, have served as 
models to an admiring world ; and the painter's art, on her vast walls—twas 
Titian and ‘Tintoretto’s hands, the gorgeous gilded ccilings, carved with 
boldest skill, and polished floors, that would be marble from their hardness 
and their variegated beauty, and yet are not A city, once the soul of 
gaiety and the seat of commere The Gondolice and his 
black barge seems of their ancient customs, all that is left, and he sings not 
as of yore, but silent and still as the canal, through which he swiftly urges 
on his course—there is a solemn grandeur in the scene—a m lancholy suft- 
ness; no rattling sound, no busy hum is heard ; horses there never were in 
Venice, save the bronze horses of St. Mare: many never saw a horse but 
those. It isa city, unlike all others, whose Ii tory has been a scene of 
rude broils and fierce contention —dark, bloody, deeds; the prisons adjoin 
their palaces, where tyrants could give the word and slaves would execute 
—a Council of Ten—the tribunal of the infernal Inquisition—the rack and 
torture? Such was the Republic of Venice—the democracy of the fifteenth 
century, © Liberty! how hast thou been abused—how been betrayed by 
this winged lion of St. Mare.” Q 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. On the 2nd October, at Southsea, Portsmouth, the wife of tery yess tomy { dechurmy war, Comsols iunched OY pede ner 
. ‘ they have | i cre yup wilh occasional slides hacke 
: Captain Phillpotts, Royal Artillery : a son | ’, ae . ss . 
Tue number of deaths from all causes registered in the me On t} ‘th, ‘t Wilderness-park, the Marchioness Camden : | * ards. Phe M wing Caroniele correspoudent, avd hie in 
tropolis in the week that ended on Saturday was 1212. This a dauchter mation of 3 1,000 beench troops un General Camrobert, gud a 
increase on the previous return arises chiefly from an exces . MARRIAGES ie port whey te ds hg? wg re Ay iE i. +? “ 
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“quan loughby Hurt Sitwell, Esq., only son of the late Hurt i cold up alternate leadeng articles, and inflwences the woflete 
a wept Po wae: Ren ee de ee oe ear be Sitwell, Esq., of Ferney-hall, Salop, to Harriet Margaret, only os =_ m ummensc 160 ver ew 
comes more fatal; the deaths referred to it having risen from bach Wardation ¢ per =e wert o Mat 
: “ i hte f Willi larford, BKeq., of Barley-w« . - 
16 and 29 in the two previous weeks to 47 in the last. Of nem aecaned ss illiam H. Har 1, Kaq Barley oly tuaty nearly a se bb sales awe been Ret theme, Che ec ller net 
se 47 x ; . a 3 vere we e } oe having the S ' ayers vv oo ctBa » 
a — from cholera 31 were those of males, 16 of On the 29th, at Donington Church, Salop, the Hon. and t it vives a fa - wl ’ do OOt a 
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Ss ] { | , 
children, were registered in London. In the eight corres > Ce themeae va “ Pr Lieut t Jol r rh , he “5 ri nd great Rear o 
Ai" of July, tango Aeutenant Jobr } t ' 8 not seem ir to make a 
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1368 Frederick Wing, of the First Madras Fusiliers cons. i wh wwer, aud | nn 
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At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height of | in On the 7 at meer g of ch - 4, a Ww _— Murray , mpl "ie 
the barometer in the week was 20°636 in. The mean tem ae t, ee second Bengal } ; — Age ~ ST 4 ‘ mn the Pirned 
perature in the week was 52.4 degs. The wind blew gene- “ymin — oo iam he een een Hy es me ( his ¢ 1.8 ‘ Jat 914 
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Dr. Macloughlin has investigated the case of cholera which | pest rer 5 1 t te w ae I . r - f I ; , a =e 
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that the spasms and collapse were preceded by diarrhca, apbell, of Succoth, Bart., Lord President of ue Court o le Stocks, & follow 
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é ) » 29 at re . Or rhetaple Bp ¢ , North f 
contends, without exception, that a patient is never struck R Ms Sot “> pee be “we , “ * —d = ". a, a aie V m, 10, 115 Dork and Nut, 46), 46), Recds 
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death with painless copious diarrhea ; prompt medical aid j in th 3rd o tober, at 15, Rutland-street, intmirg the “ad 6. 361: 3 a np a pen., 164 pro.; Groat Capie 
was n the ’ ’ | residence of his uncle, Major Hay, Robert C Copland, Fsq., ’ . 0 ob iin . 
" given them, and they are all now doing well, although x 7 . ¢ . ; nee, o} j bs, 44, 4 
his daughter was very ill for several days. R.N., Acting Lieutenant of H.M. ship For, aged twenty Australian Agncultu >, 34; Peel River, dis 5 N 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATIIS. | a: | AF ° 85; Aqua Frias, § pu Nowvewa Monde, * ' 
BIRTHS | ~ omnie4ren ~ 4 its, Carron’s Creek, 3 J . vem), § us 
On the 24th September, at Woolwich, the wife of William j — lu t red Bank, } t f 
Hamilton, Esq., R.N.. of H.MS& Brita aM i aver ‘ . : “9 eed 1 . , < 
oO 2 i ee nae aime MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE 66 $ are bank, ~3 dis 
n the 28th, at Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the Hou - October 7, 2888 CORN MARKET 
Mrs. Arthur Savile: a daughter Friday Evening ber 7, 1858 RK 


On the 2th, at Warley Barracks, Essex, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leslie: a son. 





Wax is now verily at hand, if the game is not really 
in sad and sober earnest, and yet the funds do not weaken 
the day of the announcement of the Divan having come to the 
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Simee this day week, the arrivals of ail grain into London hive 
been small. On Monday there was a small supply of Beis 
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wheat, which was taken off at about the same prices as the pre- | 
vious week. ‘The holders of foreign wheat during the week have 
asked extreme rates, which buyers have been unwilling to concede, 
and there has been coamamnentie but a limited amount of business, 
at the rates previously current. Barley, beans, and peas are scarce, 
and sell readily at the full prices of last week. 

The demand for oats has somewhat slackened, and the prices | 
made to day were searcely equal to the extreme rates of Munday 
last. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING Prices) 


bs | Satur.|Mond.| Tues. | Wedn.|Thura.| Frid. 
Bank Stock 921 221 220 P| — 222 223 
3 per Cent. Red . si foe 
3 per Cent. Con. Anns! 93 = co Gig} OIE] 9 


Consols for Account... | 93 93h] Op] BIg] VIP] 92 
3} per Cent. An eeeeee 








New 5 per Cents. ......] ccccee J oceeeee Poceeeee | ceeeee | ceeeee Do ceeeee 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... | 

India Stock 246 ees 

Ditto Bonds, 21000 .. |3s.dis| 10 | ...... | 

Ditto, under £1000 | 3 dis 


.. {13s dis|13s dis}l0s 9d 13s dis 12s dis!11s dis | 
}13s dis 13s dis] 128. (13s dis -. ills dis 
|13s dis|L3e dis] 128, {13s dis) ...... (11s dis } 


Ex. Bills, £1000 
Ditto, £500 
Ditto, Small 
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T7ULU KAFIRS! Sr. Greorce’s Gatiery, 

d Hyrpe Park Corner. For One Week fonly. Morning and 
Evening. To meet the very general demand, the Troupe of ZULU 
KAFIRS, consisting of ten Men, a Woman, and a Child, will give 
their very remarkable Extibition of Aboriginal Manners, and 
Usages, commencing on Saturday, October Sth, and terminating 
Saturday, October loth, being Positively their Last Performances 
in London, prior to their Departure for the Continent 

In order to afford all Classes of the Public av opportunity of wit- 
nessing this intere poy | and extraordinary Exhiliuon, the Prices 
during this their t Week, will be as foliows -— 

Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved Seats, 1s. Family Tickets, to 
admit Four Persons, both to the Reserved and Unreserved Seats, at 
Malf-Price. 

Reserved Numbered Seats may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Roval Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

The Morning Performance will commence at Three o'clock ; and 
the Evening Performance at half-past Eight o'clock. 





> ‘ TORTT 
R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
consisting of more than 700 Models, is Now Open, at the 
PORTLAND GALLERY, Kegent Street (opposite the Polytechnic), 
every day, except Friday, for Gentlemen only, from Eleven till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. On Fridays, however, the Morning 
Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two o'clock, when Ladies 
only will be admitted until Five o'clock, Dr. Leach will lecture at 
12, 2, and 4, Morning; and quarter to 8 o'clock Evening; and 
for Ladies by Mrs. Leach.— Admission, One Shilling. 
r[ BETH By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of chemi- 
eally_prepored WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the construction of 
ARTLFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates. — Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSBELY, Surgeon- Dentist, 61, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new original, and invaluable inven- 
tion, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfec. 
tion and success, of chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA-RUBBER 
as a lining to the ordinary Geld or Bone Frame. The extraordinary 
results of this application may be briefly noted in a few of their 
most prominent features, as the following -—All sharp edges are 
avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings ae required, a greatly 
increased freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elasticity hither- 
to wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, is secured, while from the softness and flexibility of the 
agent employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the absorption of the 
gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chemically- 
prepared White India-rubber, and, as it isa non-conductor, fluids 
of avy temperature may with thorough comfort be imbibed and 
retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and taste being 
at the same time wholly — against by the peculiar nature of 
its preparation —To be obtained only at 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, 
22, Gay Street, Bath 
84, Grainger Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


| EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, con- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of One HuNpxep different 
Bedsteads; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, and 
Quilts. And their new warerooms contain an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render their Establish t plete for the 
general furnishing of Bedrooms. 

Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196. Tottenham Court Road 
JENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 

visit WILLIAM BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street, 
leorner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 & 2, Newman Street, and Perry’s 
Pisce They are the largest in the world, and contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL, TRONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for yayigty, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Byight Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
gets of bars, £2 14s. to £5 10s ; ditto with ormulu ornaments and 
two sets of barg, 52. 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, 
with standards, from 7s. to 34; Steel Fenders from 27. 15s. to 62.; 
ditto with rich ormelu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 7s.; Fire- 
jrons, from 1s. Od. the eet to 44. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is enabled to 
gell at these very reduced charges 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
gash 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, aud of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers 6s. the set 
of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six ; elegant modern 
patterns, 32s. $d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 
silver-plated handles, 75s. to 110s. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 
16/. 1Us. the set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
13s. to 19s.; Britannia Metal, 2us. to 72s.; Sheffield plated, full 
size, 9/. 10s. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS (all 
communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the show 
of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (including cutlery, 
nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at once 
make their selections, : 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved 

$0, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street); Nos, 1 & 2, 
NEWMAN STREET; and 4& 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
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PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM DISPUTABLE 


NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
DEPARTURES OUTWARDS, 

INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT.—For Aden, Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 4th and 20th 
of every month from Southampton, and on the 10th and 26th from 
Marseilles. 

AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE.—For Adelaide, Port Philip, 
and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th November, and 4th 
of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, and on the 
10th of November and 10th of every altermate month thereafter 
from Marseilles 

MALTA and EGYPT —On the 4th and 20th of every month from 
Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every month 
from Southampton 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL —For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of every 


month. 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply occa- 
sionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, Singa- 

ore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae 

For further information and tariffs of the Company's rates of 
passage money and freight, for plans of the vessels, and to secure 
passages, &c, apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 


Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton 
SoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company's Bank, at Adelaide. The ex- 
change on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of 
two percent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated 
and bills collected 

Apply at the Company's Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. 


WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager. 
London, October, 1853. 


HE METROPOLITAN AND PRO- 
VINCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 

Capital, £200,000, in 40,000 Shares of £3 each. 
inerease it to £1,000,000.) 
Mouth's Notice. 


(With power to 
Calls, 10s. per Share, with Three 


TRUSTEES. 
Alfred B. Baghott Watts, Fsq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
John Francis Bontems, Esq. | Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq 
Charles Henry Edmands, Esq. | William Holloway, Esq. 
Sydney Stevens, Esq. 
MANAGER. 
Mr. William Stevens. 
BANKERS 
Commercial Bank, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
OFFICES. 
15, Upper Wellington Street, Strand, Londou. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that in accordance with the Resolution 
passed at the last General Meeting, a DivipanpD or Fiva Pan 
Cont. per annum is now payable on the Shares of the Company 
The dividend warrants may be obtained on application at the 
Offices, between 10 and 4 0’clock. In conformity with another Re- 
solution passed at the same meeting, the Directors are prepared to 
issue bonds for sums of £1 and upwards, payable by instalments, 
and bearing interest at five per cent. per annum; to be repayable 
at stated periods, and convertible into Shares at the option of the 
holders 

Shares can be obtained by applying at the Office as above. 

The Company's nxadulierated Ales, Porter, and Stout, supplied, 
in casks, or bottles of imperial measure, from the Stores, 13, Upper 
Wellington Street, Staand, where Lists of Prices and any other 
information respecting the Company can be had by application to 
the Manager 
N ILITARY OR OTHER EDUCATION. 

A MARRIED GENTLEMAN who has been educated at 
Sandhurst, has passed a first-class examination, and has served in 
the Army at home and abroad, wishes to receive into his family, 
ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to educate for College or 
the Army. 

References given and required. Apply, by letter, to B.C. A., 
Fldon Chambers, Devereux Court, Temple, or Gothic House, 
Bromley Common, Kent. 


TEA! 
ULLINGHAM AND COMPANY. 
The advantages, both in quality and price, to be derived from 
purchasing at a first-class City house, must be too apparent to 
every one to need comment. 


We are now selling s. d. 
The very best Black Tea ............ at 4 0 the pound. 
Good sound Congou .3 0 pa 
Finest Pekve ditto ......... 3.8 o 





Fine Gunpowder....... ee 
Choice Coffee .. , <a on = a 
Finest Homeopathic Cocoa ...... ee a 

This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of Cocoa. 

For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of 
England. 

CULLINGHAM and Company, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNED STREET, SNOW HILL, CITY. 


THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


and we are enabled to sell 











Prime Congou Tea at. .........ccccsecsenes . Od. per Ib. 
The best Congon Tea at os 3s 4, 
Rich rare Souchong Tea at ............... 38. Sd. ,, 
Good Garren Traat ......... oe 2 
Prime Garren Tea at .......... oe 40. Od. - 
And delicious Green Tea at............... 5s. Od. ,, 


We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best PLANTATION COFFEE is now 1s. perlb. The best 
Mocha 1s. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Cotfees, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, by 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
No. 8, King William Street, City, London, 





£ LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY 


THE IN 
No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq | James Fuller Madox, Fea 
Richard Malins, Esq, QC, MP William Wilberforce. Fac 
The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTAKLE 
(in terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered.) are TRAN <. 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent. as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and per 
haps forgotten circumstances, and office documents. | ae as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they reheve the Assured from ali qou\: 
and anxiety as to the future ies 
Owing tothis important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
TRUSTRES 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester 

John Walhanke Childers, Esq , Cantly, Doncaster 

William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 

William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines. 

Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading ° 

Richard Grifiths Welford, Esq., New-square, Lincoln’s Lan 

F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq, 49, New Bond-street. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained from 
the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The investment system, while it offers the greatest advantages to 
the public, affords to its members a perfect security, and a higher 
rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere, ~ 

The capital of £250,000 is divided, for the convenience of in. 
vestment and transfer, into 21 shares, of which 10s. only will be 
called 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 per 
cent., which will continue to be paid until a higher rate can be 
judiciously declared 

Applications for investment are received between the hours of 10 
and 4 R. HODSON, Secretary. 


Solicitors’ & General Fife Assurance 
Society, 
52, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all jiability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums, 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS 
of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either 
by way of addition to the sun assured, or in diminution of Premium, 
at their option 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for in- 
terest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other Account 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDis- 
PUTABLFE, except in case of fraud 

At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last, A BONUS was 
declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY 

er cent.on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY¢2has been paid 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1556. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o'clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 
10 and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all 
other requisite information can be obtained 


ae 5 ; CH ARLES JOHN GILL, Seeretary 
4 See 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established in 1836. 
37, CASTLE-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 20 and 21, POULTRY, 
LONDON. 





CAPITAL AND Resources. 
The amount of Capital subscribed exceeds £1,500,000. 
Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Company, 
566,225 las. 9d. 





ConstTitUTIon. 

Liability of the entire body of the Shareholders unlimited. 

Life Insurance at home and abroad on liberal terms. 

Life Insurance in all its branches at moderate rates, and Policies 
are issued free of stamp duty. 

Peculiar facilities are afforded persons proceeding to the Austra- 
lian Colonies and the United States. 

Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
29th instant are respectfully reminded that receipts for the re- 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool 
and London, and in the hands of the respective Agents, and those 
who, preferring the security offered by this Company, may desire 
to remove their insurance, are informed that no expense will be 
incurred by such removal 

Further particulars may be had on application at the Offices, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London; or 
to any of the Agents in the country. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 


YHE LIVERPOOL & LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
37, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, aud 20 and 21 
POULTRY, LONDON. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the West-End Branch of this 
Company, No. 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, IS NOW 
CLOSED. The renewals falling due at Michaelmas next are re- 
quested to be paid at the City Offices, 20 and 2), Poultry.—By 
order of the Board. 

Sept. 15, 1853. BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Res. Sec. 


GAVINGS BANKS’ DEPOSITORS and 
K? other INVESTORS are informed that the ROYAL INVEST- 
MENT SOCIETY is allowing Depositors 44 to 5 per cent. interest 
on Deposits, which are all invested on real security by this Society. 
No partnership liability. 








TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton. 
The Hon. R. E. Howard, D.C.L. 

Erasmus Wilson, Eeq., F.R.S. 





ay mpeg free ou application. 
23, Pall Mall, W. BRIDGES, Secretary, 
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LADY’S NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


CONTAINS 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


. 


¥o 


STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE DAY, 


ndon and Parisian fashions, 


RECHERCHE DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE, 


With Original Articles of interest 
Not ces of Home and Foreign Watering 
—The Court—Upper Cireles- 


Reviews of New Book o—~The Opera—A Piquant Tea-Table Miscellany — 
Places, Theatres, Musi 
and all the Home and Foreign News of the Week. 


, Provincial Festivities, Archery Meetings, &c 


Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per Quarter, or 26s. per, Aunum, pay able in advance, by Post Office Order, in 


favour of JouHN SIMPson. 





OFFICE 


294, 


STRAND, 








[! IFE OF DR. CH. ALMERS. Cheap Issue. 
Now ready, and to be had of all Bookseliers, 


x 


No. 1, WEEKLY ISSUE, at 14d, » be ecmpleted in § Sumbers 
Part |, MONTHLY ISSUE, at 6d r be cx 
Part 1, QUARTERLY ISSUE, at 2s. 6d., to be completed in , = 
Quarterly Parts , . 
Edinburgh hy. mas Constable and Co 
London 


NEW WORK ON 


mpleted in 20 Pas 
Adams, and Co 


Hamilton 


CONSUMPTION 


This Day, in Sve, cloth, price 6s 
rTNXHE PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT 
| of PULMONARY TUBERCU LOSIS; and on the Local Medi- 
cation of Pharyngeal and Laryngeal Diseases frequ nitty Mistaken 
for. or Associated with Phthisis Bs JOUN HUGILES BENNETT 
MD. F.RS.E, Profess of tl Institutes of Medicine and of 
Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburg 
Edinburgh : Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Mars? & Co 
This day, i in vo e lis 
ganar LAWS SABBATH DUTIES 
msidered in relation ty ron TUBAL and SCRIII AK Al 
GROUNDS, and to the PRING (PLES. of RELIGIOUS LI hh 
by ROBERT CON. 
CONTENTS 
A Plea for Sunday Trains on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Vi serpy Sabbatarians 
The Rig » Act according to one’s Belief. 
God's Frat and Man’s Troth 
The Duty of Preserving Health 
History of Modern Sabbatarianism 
Clerical Dogmatism and Lay Servility 
Pubhe Opinion in Seotland as to Sunday Trains 
Grounds of Legislation for Sun lrains 
The Causes and Cure of Drunkenncs 
Recreation a Sabbath Duty 
God's Vengeance against Subbath-breal 
wy tie M mo als ° net Su Iy 1 ns 
Protestant Principle and Pro testant Practice 
Duty of Acting according to one’s Belief 
Curiosities of the Sabbath Alliance 
The Semptural Grounds of the Sabbath 
Edinburgh: Maclac hlan ind Stewart. London; Simphin, 
arshall, aud Co. 
4 he SEVEN SEALS BROKEN OPEN; 
or, the Bible of the Reformation Keformed Three Volumes 





in Seven Books, containing the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments according to the generaily-reecwed Englisn Protestant 
n, but under an entirel W are meat in every part, 
With Preface, latroduc’ Comment “nd res, & 
By JOUN FINC H, Mer ha int, Liverpool 
london: James Rigby, 240, Strand 
Second Edition, with latest aud fulles ulars 


POP ISH DUNGEON 


Pas OP E} 
AGAIN —2 published, price 


Iwopence, A Loud Appeal 


to British Protestants The Feresen ion of a Young Se tich Lads 
at tlorence 
Loudon: Houlston and Stoneman, Pater r Row; 
Bremner, Manchester; and all Booksellers 


On Ist of October, to be continued Month 


r : 
| HE A BC, or Alphabetical Railway 
Guide: Showing at a Glance how and when you can go 
from London to the different Stations in Great Britain and 
Return; together with the Fares, Distances, Population, sc. 
London 


» price 6d, 





Published for the Proprietors by William Twee 
37, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
Printed by William Clowes and Son, Stamford St 


“Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
P UST Published Price, One Shilling, a 
PRUE ACCOUNT of the Procecdiags Leading to, and a 


Full and Aut he ntic Report of, THE SEARCHING INQUIRY by 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, into the Horrible System of Disci- 


LON 


' 


pine practised at the BOROUGH GAOL of Birmingham: edited | 
by Josern Atipay, Churchwarden, one of the | ition thuat 
presented to Lord Palmersion the Memorial adopied at a Pul 
Meeting of the Inhat tlanis of Birmingham ni W appeared 
during the Thirteen Days’ Inquiry, on lf of the Memor st 

a have conducted yourself, Mr. Aliday, throughout this in- 
quiry in the most proper manuer.”’— ifr. Welsby, Chief Commis- 
sioner , 


* Birmingham Gaol has in secret heen the scene of doings which, 
ast | are described im the deposit 4 certain witnesses, have 
lite Stories, which 

yul d he e been thought exaggerations if perused in one of Mr 
Trek ns’ books, are now related of a Borough Gaol in 1855."—Thke 
Times, September 
Birmin 


ons « 
illed the public with horror 


5th. 
cham: JoHn Tonks, 85, New Strect 
Paterne iow 


London: F. Prrman’ 

OTICE. A_ revised List of Surplus 
Copies of recent works withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELEC T LIBR ARY, and offered at greatly sedneedl prices for 
Cash, is now ready, and may be had on application to Charles 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


Quadrilies 


DON NEWSMEN. 


; AND BY ALL 


Just pubis ished, handsomely bound in cloth, pnee 2s 


] OSCOE’S LIBRARY; or, Old Books and 


Old Times ” By the Kev JAMES ASPINALL MA. Rector 
of Althorpe, Lancolnshire; Author of © Sermone, Doctrinal and 
Pracucal,” “Uccasional Sermons,” “ Liverpool a few Years sance 

c. ke 


Sold by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane 
aud all other Book sellers 


BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS IN 
POWN AND COUNTRY 


tf One-Fourth of 


NOTICE TO ALI 


New and Original Novels « the usual Price 


of Py “ 
EORGE ROUTL EDGE & CO. respect- | 
tuily iuform the Trade amd the Pabiic that their NEW 


NOUVEL is Now Read) 
In 2 vols, cloth lettered, Ts 


AL. DE RMAN RALPH; or, the History 


of jorough amd Corperation of the Borough of W weX 
with ‘a about the B vulge and the Baronet the Bridge Dee 1 
the Great Scho «Keeper and his Daughter; the Fidd 


aud all the res 
at has ewn biresule anal 


and his Rogueries 


and lus Sarlites ; Lawyer 
i OK Stud nit 


iby ADAM PORN BO 


mong his Neighbours, when be ¢an seenre the Arm-chair in the 
Corner 
The pre is Works in this Series a 
PERCY EFFINGHAM, 2 vols. By 
COCK TON 
MILES TREMENHERE, 2 vols. By 
Mrs. MALLLARD . 


JANKE SETON, 2 vols. By James Grant. 


GRORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. also beg to ann mney ve m they | 


have numerots ether Novels in preparation 
the Trade and Oirenlatme 
give the Best 


amd confident!s ht 
Libranes for support to enable them f 
Works of the Best Authors on the same liberal 


George Routledge and C 


termes 


London , Farringdon Street 


RoBERt COCKS & COUS 
v PUBLICATIONS 

NEW AND FAVOURITE Ql 

(Por the 


Quadriiles—The Nice Young 


ADRILLES 
Pianoforte Solo.) 
Bachelors 


stephen Glover R« 


Quadriies-—The Nice Young Mandens Stephen Glovers Bs 
Quad —The Ladics . J. Blewittt “3s 
Quadrities—-The Chase J. Blewitt 
Qaadrilles— The Gipsy Stephen Glover 
Quadritles—The Ocem ............ 1 Plevwit 
Ouaartles—The Nursery J. Blewitt 
Quadrilles— Pop goes t ve Weasel J. Blewitt 
Quadrilles—The Dame Durden J}. Blewitt 
Owadrilles—The Lark I Blewitt 
Quadnllies—The Apollo P . scoee.d. Blewitt 
Quadrifies—The Rifle . es ’ J. Blewitt 





Quadrilles—The Fugénie : eee ae Glover. 3s 
Quadri eos Camp j J. Blewitt. Se 
Quadii ~The Masonic (dedicated to the Eari of Zetland, by 
Brother Biewut. 3s 
Quadritles—Le Chateau de Fontainebleau. eA. Ledu as 
Quadniies—La Bata de Wagram ‘ cxcseecee A. Leduc Ss 
| Quadniles—Le Can p du Drap @’Or .,. . A. Leduc Ss 
1 Q ‘ La Bataile de Ma aa) ——— ‘ 
Quadrilles—La Dame anx Camelias oA. Leda s 
Quairiiles—The Canary Ricardo Lanter s 
Q ri The Goldfir lueardo Lanter. 3s 
The Blackbird licardo Linter 3s 


Note—Ail the above Sets may be had as Piano Duetts, 
Price 4s. each set 
Robort Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Pu lishers to the Queen 


Loudor 


Gueat Rawvcwen IN THE Paice oF ADVERTISEMENTS 


TH E LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 


AND SUPPLEMENT, 


Price ‘Ad 
Is Published every Saturday Mor , time for despatch by the 
eurly Muls, at the Odice, 1s, Casile Street, 

The Journal possesses t gest corcuiation of any Weehy 
I a Livery ‘ 8 presemt to Advertisers the 
most eligilte medium for giving the greatest puvlicity to all classes 
of hnoune nents 

In additwon to its great circulation in Livery: wl and the neigh 
bon i, the Journal is read most extensively, not only in Lar 
cashire and the adjacent counties, but also throughout the Nor th 
of England, the Midland Counties, North and South Wales, Scot- 
Juul, and Ireland 


rhe Charge for Advertisements in the Journal is -— 
ur Lines, Sixpence 


Ff, LeeR RR ARERS Ts. Od 

2 Ot 6 OUD dninccta+scmemncmin ls. 6d 

9 or 10 lines ... ar .. 28. Od 
Every additional two lines, 6d 


Small Advertisements mast be paid for at the time of insertion, 
as it will be impossible to open accounts for such triflug* amounts 
A copy sent free by post for five stumps 

Liverpool Journal Office. 


MUSICAL 


J ppanoww: 


| 


| 
| 
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NEW WORKS 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 





193, PICCADILLY. 
2 wala. foolscap, cloth, las 
HE POXRTICAL WORKS OF ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING Third Pditee wine 
numerous Additans and Com ‘ faa lew cage 
Landen Chapmen and Jlall 19° Pioeadilly 


l ecap, price ls 


WKETCHES OF THE HUNGARIAN 
EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY 


He «s HONVED 
Forming the New Volume of “ Reabine ron Taavaccene” 
Thu day 
1 ! Chapman and Tall 193, P daily 
NEW VOLUME oF re CHEAP BOITION oF SIRE BULWARK 


LITTON'S NOVALS ANU TALKS 


loth, with a new Preface and Prontiemece 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON 


KINGS 
BY SIR FUWARD BULWER LYTION RART MP 
Loudon Chapman end Hall, 193, Preomdilly 
Foulscap, cloth, 7s 44 
YRANFORD. By the — of “ Many 
/ BARTON “RUTH & ‘ Housebek! 


| Words” 


London Chapman and Hall, 195, Piceadilte 


t scap t ‘ 
(TANGLEWOOD TALES 


bu} 
HAWTHORN} 


for Gl RLS and 


BY NATHANIEI With [ustwtone 


London; Chapman and Hall, 10%, Piccadilly 
ial Sina! loth. tt i 
Ts Kk MANUAL of FRENCH COOKERY. 
Simplified for the benefit of the moat Unlearned 
London Chapman and tall, 18), Piccaddly ! 
4 v P —o—T 
lest Hwo, cloth, Te. 64 ‘ 
y Tue TURKS IN EUROPE: a Sxeron 
of MANNERS and POLITICS in the OTIOMAN EMPIRE 
BY BAYELE ST JOHN 
Loudon: Chapu 


1 Hal, 195, Picendilly 

Poat Sv h, 7* Gd . 

Tue OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
BY LUb AL THOR Ob PUR OWLCKEER LETIEAS 

London Chapmn 


rand Hall, 19%, Meeadity 


2 vule post } ‘ }Se 


OF BERNARD 


OF SAINTE 


PHe LIFE PALISSY, 


Mis Lal are and Dive weres in Art and icnce, with an Outlige 
! sot i] Doctrines, and illutiratwe Selections from 
his Works 
RY HENRY MORLEY 
Author of “ How Ww uiake Uome Unhealthy,” be 
Londou, Chapman end Hall, 195, Piceadilly 
In post Sto, price Se cloth, Volume IIL. of TRE 


JOETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 
or = KDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart, MP 
Vols 1., 


and TIT of this } hivon eompree all the PORMS of 
Sir F baled! Lytton, inclu several hitherto unpublisbed 
Vol. 1¥. wall commence the DRAMAS 
London » Chapman and Hall, 1¥%, Pieeadills 
Th 2 vols post svo, cloth prce 21 Is 
VILLaG KE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
BY BAYLE ST JOWN 
Author of “Two Years’ Kesidence in a Levantine Fam Ag 
Lopdon, Chapman and lal, 108, Piccadilly 
l vol #ro, cloth, lhe 
in the MOUN: 


CG AAMols HUNTING 
TAINS OF BAVARIA 

BY CHARLES BONER With Tiinstrations 
London. Chapman and Hall, 195, Piccadilly 

Second Lawson . 

TIE BY HR's 
» th Sel 
ened 


Essays on lua ¢ 
Bunsen 


& vuole. #0, cloth, 42s 

LIFE AND LETTERS. 
nv from his Minor Writings 

d be SUSANSA WINKWORTH 
varacter ‘and Infinence by the Chevalitr 
and Professors Kran nis and Lowrert 

196, Piccadilly 


nd Tranebate 
With 
London: Chapman and Hall 


Post Bro, cloth, O« 
DIARY of MARTHA BETHUNE 
BALLIOL, rraom 1753 to 1756 


London, Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


In 1 vol post Ryo, 108. 6d 


PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 
BY BDWARD P THOMPSON 
Author of “ Note-Book of a Naturalist,” &e 


London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Will be published on Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 


I. CHURCH PARTIES. 
Ii. THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
lil MAHOMETANISM IN WESTERN ASIA 
IV. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES 
Vv. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, Vors. IX. X. XI. 
VI. MILITARY BRIDGES 
Vil. THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
Vill. THE LIFE OF HAYDON 
IX. PARLIAMENTARY PURIFICATION. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinbargh: A. and C. Black. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


I. 
ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA—OLD | 
FNGLAND and NEW ENGLAND. By ALFRED BUNN 
2 vols. 2ls 


’ 
i. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISIL CONSTITUTION, By Professor CREASY, Barrister- 
~ Law, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
ost Svo, Us. Gd. 





Mt. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
PRINCESS PALATINE (Princess of Bohenva.) Together with 


her Correspontence with the Great Men of her Day. By the 
BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY, Author of **@s-mania, ils Courts 


| 
and Camps.” 2 vols. post 8vo | 


Iv. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, | 
with ADDIPIONS, of Mr. KAYS’S ADMUNISTRATIONS of the | 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. Sv, 700 pp. 2s | 


v. | 
ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF- | 
GOVERNMENT Ry FRANCIS LIEBER. LUD. Anthor of | 
“ Political Ethics,” Reminiscences of Niebuhr,” &e.  Svo, 15s. | 
VE. | 
MARGARET; or, PREJUDICE at HOME> | 
AND ITS VICTIMS. 2 vols. post svo, 7s 
vir. 


ENGLISH NOTES ; or, IMPRESSIONS | 


of EUROPE. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Author of “ Re- 


presentative Men,” &e. Small Svo 
Vint. 
ARTIST LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By JAMES SMITH. Post Svo 
IX. 


WALTER EVELYN; or, THE LONG 


MINORITY. 3 vols. post 5vo, 10s. Gd. 


x. 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEO- 
DORE HOOK. With New Matter, and with some Names now 
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